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REVIEW OF NEW SOOKS. 


Lyrical Compositions selected from the Italian 
Poets; with Translations. By James Glass- 
ford, Esq. 12mo. pp. 388. Edinburgh, 1834, 
A. and C. Black ; London, Longman and Co. 

WE are much charmed with this volume, which 
not only revives in full freshness a thousand 
beauties with which our memory is dimly (or 
somewhat more clearly) familiar, but brings us 
acquainted with a thousand other beauties, not 
unfit to be the companions of the former, but 
which had hitherto escaped our intimacy. 
From the glorious garden of Italian poetry 
Mr. Glassford has gathered a wreath of im- 
mortal flowers; and, what is still higher praise, 
he has transported them into our climate, and 
caused them to bloom on English ground with 
all the sweetness and lustre of their original 
growth. 

The lovers of song have much reason to be 
— with this offering ; and we cannot do 

tter than compose a bouquet from it to shew 
them what it is like, without impeding them by 
preface or commentary. In so doing we shall 
avoid culling from the most celebrated names, 

Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, and Metastasio ; and 

select still from celebrated bards, but bards 

less known to the English reader. 

We begin with a sombre but touching son- 
net; a retrospect of life, by Sanazzaro (born 
1458). 

** Alas! when I behold this empty show 

Of life, and think how soon it shall have fled— 
When I consider how the honoured head 
Is deadly struck by death’s mysterious blow— 
bas heart is wasted like the melting snow, 

nd hope, that comforter, is nearly dead ; 
Seeing these wings have been so long outspread, 
And yet so sluggish is my flight and low. 

if I therefore should complain and weep, 

If chide with love, or fortune, or the fair, 
No cause I have; myself must bear it all, 

Who, like a man mid trifles lulled to sleep, 

With death beside me, feed on empty air, 
Nor think how soon this mouldering garb must fall.” 

In the two following our readers will recog- 
nise some exquisite thoughts on sleep, which 
have often been repeated by our greatest native 
poets. The first is by G. della Casa (born 
1503), and the last by J. Marmitta, about the 
same period. 
 O sleep, O peaceful son of the moist, still, 

And shadowy t! O comfort of the mind 
That suffers, sweet oblivion where to find 
and interval of human ill ! 
Help thou a heart that languishes, nor will 
‘ake rest; those weak and wi limbs unbind, 
And, hovering on thy gloomy pinions kind, 
Brood o’er me, and with balmy slumbers fill. 

Where is the coy and darkling silence fled ? 

And where the dreams which in thy quiet train 

With light and timorous step were often led ? 
Alas! in vain I call thee, and in vain 

Sigh for the dusk and dewy time. O bed 

Replete with thorn! O nights of grief and pain !” 


** Beneath the high and gilded canopy 
— hover = an ——- fears a. ‘ 
ur peace ai ope disturbing, while in ques 
Of joys that ever as we follow fly. 
Sweet sleep have they on mee bed who lie, 
And rudely sheltered sink to fearless rest ; 
Not those — the yielding down is prest, 
Who court rich trappings of the Tyrian dye. 
O, then, desist, nor e’en in thought aspire, 
But turn thy wonted steps another way, 
To tread the envied thresholds of the proud. 


Here is not e, if rightly you inquire ; 
But, whether looks or words the mind betray, 
Are secret grudges or upbraidings loud.” 

A neat little fable by A. Bertola may here 

diversify our selection. 

** © Yours is, indeed, a happy lot, 
To live beneath a shelter such as mine ;’ 
Thus spoke a lofty spreading pine 
To a pomegranate growing near the spot: 
* When over head the bellowing,storm you hear, 
Trust to my sure defence, and ish fear.’ 
* I own,’ the shrub replies,—* I own all this; 
But, if we count both what I get and miss, 
More harm by you than is done; 
You ward the storm, intercept the sun.’ 


Such is at times the ary protector’s aid, 
Who seems to help, but Keeps you in the shade.” 


The next sonnet, by G. Bussi, is a stirring 
specimen of what may be accomplished within 
that brief poetic span. 


“s Say lory, what thou art! For thee the brave 
ill bare to thousand foes his dauntless breast, 
Bent on a fleeting page his name to grave, 
And death itself by thee in charms is drest. 
Glory, what art thou? He alike is slave 
0 wooes or wins thee, and deprived of rest ; 
They who desire thee toil, and they who have, 
With fear to lose thee are yet more unblest. 
What art thou, glory, then? A joyless wreath 
With labour bought, a fraud concealed with art, 
With care and sweat procured, an empty breath ; 
In life a mark for envy’s keenest dart, 
A flattering song sung in the ear of death : 
O, glory! lash of human pride thou art.” 


We add a fine ode, by C. M. Maggi (died 
1699), as an example of another species of 
versification. 


** Dost thou, my soul, complain fe 
That, while-thou lovest earth, and art inclined 
For peace, yet war, and only war you find? 
These thy desires are vain, 

And much misplaced thy hope on things below: 
The earth, thou mightest know, — 
A station is not of re , but pain, 
The world for which you sig 
Is full of sorrow’s weed 
One ill, perhaps, may die, 
But new and worse succeed : 
One billow ebbs, another flows— 
We only pass from woes to woes. 
Yet from this world of grief 
We peace and rest demand, 
And still expect relief ‘ 
At the betrayer’s hand, 
Pleased for an hour, but soon as much downcasty 
We find the cheat, yet worship to the last. 

Still the same hopes deceive, 

That honour, beauty, wealth, can yield thee rest ; 
An idle wish, a thought unblest ; 
The you sue for is not theirsto give. _ 
hus one who seeks, when racked with pain, 
By change of posture for repose, 
Turns in his » but turns in vain, 
And courting rest more restless grows. 
Then cease, my troubled heart, O, cease 
At last thy fruitless moan ! . 
Believe me, thou shalt find thy peace 
In God, and him alone.” 

An epigram affords us another variety; and 
though we have not hitherto loaded our page 
with the admirable Italian, (being, indeed, 
well contented with Mr. Glassford’s excellent 
versions*), we shall take this opportunity, re- 
commended by its brevity, to exhibit both 
languages. 

** Se Cupido ti vede 
E sua madre ti crede, 
E nel pit grande error. 
Tu mille volte sei 
Pit vezzosa di lei; 
E tuw.non senti amor.’ 


* Apropos—** Strophes” should not be spelt ‘‘ strofes :” 
we presume it is an error of the press, as jt only occurs 





once, 


** If, met by Cupid in the way, 
You should be for his mother taken, 
Lady, forgive me if Fsay 
He could not well be more mistaken ; 
Fairer a thousand times thou art, 
And love is stranger to thy heart.” 
«* L’uom d’onore, o Zerbin, sai tu qual é? 
Quel che di tutti men somiglia a te.” 
** A man of honour dost thou wish to see? 
Then look for one who least resembles thee.” 
We shall now conclude with a aoble sonnet 
by Petrocchi. 
‘* I call on Time, who batters down that high 
And spacious pile, to say from whence it rose; 
No answer he vouchsafes, but onward goes, 
And spreads his pinions broader to the sky. 
Fame I invoke; O, thou who lettest die 
Things only of no worth, tell, what are those? 
Troubled and sad her eye she downward throws, 
Like one oppress’d who pours the deep-drawn sigh, 
Then, ruminating, slow I turn aside, 
When on the ruined mass, with haughty brow, 
From stone to stone I see Oblivion stride : 
Perhaps, I said, thou knowest when or how? 
But he in low and horrid thunder cried, 
I care not whose it was, mine it is now.” 

We have been much inclined to copy the 
only sestina contained in ‘this volume, as'a 
curiosity in construction; but it would occupy 
more room, perhaps, than it is worth; and we 
trust, besides, that what we have done will 
insure these lyrics a place wherever the belles 
lettres are prized, and particularly among the 
readers of Italian. The fancifal, the'beautiful, 
the moral, the sublime, and the pious, will all 
be found within these pages, adorned and illus- 
trated by words of classic elegance, music, and 
feeling. 








Cage-Birds: their Natural History, Manage- 
ment, Habits, Food, Diseases, Treatment, 
Breeding, and the Methods of Catching them. 
By J. M. Bechstein, M.D., &c. With Notes 
by the Translator. Post 8vo. pp. 434. Lon. 
don, 1835. Orr and Smith. 


SureExy the love of natural history is very 
natural; for no matter how many volumes, 
how many pictures, or how many other de- 
scriptions or representations connected with the 
study, appear, the last still seem to be “‘as wel- 
come as [those] before ;’’ and from the infant’s 
toy to the scientific folio, we all take delight 
in the illustration of our fellow-denizens of the 
earth. And one of the most favourite divisions 
is that of birds: birds are the flowers of ani- 
mate creation. With melody instead of perfume, 
they display the same beauties of form, and 
brilliancy of colours, and charms which excite 
the imagination. Their flitting movements, 
their privacy and retirement, their music, as if 
they were the tongues of trees, and their inti- 
mate union with all the sweet sympathies of 
external nature—the green field, the bine sky, 
the balmy air—have ever made them objects of 
pleasing interest to man. 

In the volume in hand they are his com- 
panions: captures domesticated, whom it is our 
duty to learn how to treat with kindness and 
care,—and this Dr. Beehstein teaches. He has 
lived among birds; and: is not only qualified 
himself, but competent, by his simple rules, 





to qualify others to be their butlers, cooks, 
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attendants, and physicians. Speaking of his 
attachment to the feathered tribes, he tells us: 

‘* My passion is carried so far that I always 
have about thirty birds around me, and this 
has naturally Jed me to consider the best and 
easiest mode of procuring them, as well as of 
feeding and preserving them in health. Few 
amateurs, therefore, are better fitted than my- 
self to write on this subject, and I hope I have 
done it to the satisfaction of the public. I 
ought also to notice in this place the plan of m 
work, as my book may fall into the hands both 
of those who might feel a wish to learn more 

articulars, and of those who may think much 
ess would have sufficed. I have described all 
the indigenous European birds with which I 
am acquainted, that are capable of being tamed 
and are pleasing in the house. As to foreign 
ones, I have only spoken of those I have occa- 
sionally seen in Germany, and which can be 
procured without much difficulty. I have fol- 
lowed the same plan in their natural history 
which I have pursued in my other works on 
birds.” 

The translator’s notes supply such deficiencies 
as might occur to the English reader looking 
for farther information relative to native birds, 
or such as visit us in a different manner from 
those in Saxony. 

Having explained the general character of 
the work, we shall, by a selection of extracts, 
afford a better idea of its particular merits. In 
his fourth and last class of house-birds, Dr. B. 
comprehends those which eat insects only, such 
as wagtails, wheatears, stonechats, and blue- 
breasts; and he adds : — 

“ The species in this last class are the most 
difficult to preserve; but most of them, having 
nothing particular in their song, offer no com- 
pensation for the trouble and care which they 
require; but the following is the best method 
for success. After having collected the flies, 
which in spring may often be seen in great 
numbers on the windows of old buildings, they 
must be dried, and preserved in a jar. When 
live insects can no longer be found, these flies 
must be mixed with the paste hereafter de- 
scribed, which may be regarded as a general or 
universal food, and given to the most delicate 
birds, such as nightingales, provided ants’ eggs 
or meal-worms are now and then mixed with it.” 

** Among those of the second class (those 
which feed both on seeds and insects, such as 
quails, larks, chaffinches, and bullfinches), the 
quails like cheese and the crumbs of bread; the 
lark, barley-meal, with cabbage, chopped cress, 
poppy-seed mixed with bread crumbs, and in 
winter, oats; the chaffinches, rape-seed, and 
sometimes in summer a little crushed hemp. 
seed—too much hemp-seed is hurtful to birds, 
and should only be given as a delicacy now and 
then, for when they eat too much of it they 
become asthmatic, blind, and generally die of 
consumption; the yellow-hammers like the 
same food as the larks, without the vegetables ; 
the tits like hemp-seed, pine-seed, bacon, meat, 
suet, bread, walnuts, almonds, and filberts.” 

** Although the notice of a universal remedy 
is generally rather suspected, I cannot refrain 
from here recommending one or two sorts of 
paste which I have always used, and which 
agreed so well with all my birds, excepting 
those which I keep in cages on account of their 
beautiful songs, that it may justly be termed 
general or universal food: it is not only very 
simple and cheap, but also prevents great loss 
of time to those who possess a great many 
birds. To make the first paste, take a white 
loaf which is well baked and stale, put it into 
fresh water, and leave it there until quite 





soaked through ; then squeeze out the water and 
pour boiled milk over the loaf, adding about 
two-thirds of barley-meal with the bran well 
sifted out, or, what is still better, wheat-meal; 
but, as this is dearer, it may be done without. 
For the second paste, grate a carrot very nicely 
(this root may be kept a whole year if buried in 
sand), then soak a small white loaf in fresh 
water, press the water out, and put it and the 
grated carrot into an earthen pan, add two 
handsful of barley- or wheat-meal, and mix the 
whole well together with a pestle. These 
pastes should be made fresh every morning, 
as they soon become sour, particularly the 
first, and consequently hurtful. For this pur- 
pose I have a feeding-trough, round which 
there is room enough for half my birds. It is 
better to have it made of earthenware, stone, 
or Delft ware, rather than wood, as being more 
easily cleaned, and not so likely to cause the 
food to become sour. The first paste agrees so 
well with all my birds, which are not more than 
thirty or forty, at liberty in the room, that 
they are always healthy, and preserve their 
feathers, so that they have no appearance of 
being prisoners. Those which live only on 
seeds, or only on insects, eat this food with 
equal avidity; and chaffinches, linnets, gold- 
finches, siskins, canaries, fauvettes, redbreasts, 
all species of larks, quails, yellow-hammers, 
buntings, blue-breasts, and red-starts, may be 
seen eating out of the same dish. Sometimes, 
as a delicacy, they may be given a little hemp, 
poppy, and rape-seed, crumbs of bread, and 
ants’ eggs. One of these is necessary for the 
birds of the third* and fourth classes. Every 
morning fresh water must be given to the birds, 
both for drinking and bathing.”’ 

The following notice of the effects of the 
bath is curious : — 

‘¢ Tt sometimes happens, during a dry season, 
that the young birds are not hatched on the 
proper day, or are in danger of not being hatched 
at all; if, in this case, they are plunged for one 
minute in water about their own warmth, and 
then re-placed under the bird, the effect will be 
as quick as it is successful. For the same rea- 
son, sometimes the young birds remain without 
their feathers beyond the proper time; a tepid 
bath removes with such success the dryness of 
their quills, that in twenty-four hours after 
replacing them damp in their nest they are in 
general covered with feathers.” 

Of the ages of the tame birds the author says : 

‘** The length of a bird’s life very much de- 
pends on the care which is taken of it. There 
are some parrots which have lived more than a 
century; and nightingales, chaffinches, and 
goldfinches, have been known to live more than 
twenty-four years in a cage. The age of house- 
birds is so much the more interesting, as it is 
only by observing it that we can know with 
any degree of certainty the length of birds’ 
lives in general. Thus, house-birds are of im- 
portance to the naturalist, as giving him in- 
formation which he could not otherwise ac- 
quire. It is worthy of remark, that the quick 
growth of birds does not prevent their living 
much longer than quadrupeds. The length of 
life with these is estimated to be six or seven 
times longer than the time which they take to 
grow; while birds live fifteen, twenty, and even 
thirty times longer. This length of life is 
sometimes attributed to the substance of which 
the bones are composed being much more loose 


* «© The third class are those birds which seek only ber- 
ries and insects, such as nightingales, redbreasts, thrushes, 
and fauvettes;—and we may observe, that some of the 
second class also eat berries and the buds of trees; and 
that the first class, such as canaries, goldfinches, and 
siskins, live only on seeds,” 





and light, and consequently remaining porous 
longer than those of quadrupeds. Some swans 
have lived three hundred years.* 

After his general introduction, Dr. B. goes 
into the details respecting every particular 
species, and treats of their habitation, food, 
peculiar qualities, &c. &c. &c., as prescribed in 
his title-page, and in the course of this men- 
tions some remarkable anecdotes, with samples 
of which we cannot do better than endeavour 
to entertain our readers. 

*¢¢ IT have (says a correspondent of the 
author) reared a magpie which comes, like a 
cat, to rub itself against me until I caress it, 
It has learnt of itself to fly into the country 
and return. It follows me every where, even 
for more than a league, so that I have much 
trouble to rid myself of it, and when I do not 
wish its company in my walks and visits, I am 
obliged to shut it up: though wild with any 
other person, it marks in my eyes the least 
change in my temper. It will sometimes fly 
to a great distance with other magpies, without, 
however, connecting itself with them.’ ” 

Of the attractions of the hoopoe it is stated: 

“‘Independently of its beauty, its droll actions 
are very amusing. For instance, it makes a 
continual motion with its head, tapping the 
floor with its beak, so that it seems as if it 
walks with a stick, at the same time shaking 
its crest, wings, and tail. I have had several 
of thera in my house, and have always been 
diverted by their singular grimaces. When 
any one looks at them steadily they imme. 
diately begin their droll tricks. The following 
is an extract from a letter written by M. von 
Schauroth on the hoopoe, which I think it is 
well to insert here: ‘ With great care and at. 
tention, I was able last summer to rear two 
young hoopoes, taken from a nest which was 
placed at the top of an oak-tree. These little 
birds followed me every where, and when they 
heard me at a distance, shewed their joy bya 
particular chirping, jumped into the air, or as 
soon as I was seated climbed on my clothes, 
particularly when giving them their food from 
a pan of milk, the cream of which they swal- 
lowed greedily: they climbed higher and higher, 
till at last they perched on my shoulders, and 
sometimes on my head, caressing me very affec- 
tionately: notwithstanding this, I had only to 
speak a word to rid myself of their company, 
they would then immediately return to the 
stove. Generally they would observe my eyes 
to discover what my temper might be, that 
they might act accordingly. I fed them like 
the nightingales, or with the universal paste, 
to which I sometimes added insects ; they 
would never touch earth-worms, but were very 
fond of beetles and May-bugs: these they first 
killed, and then beat them with their beak into 
a kind of oblong ball; when this was done, 
they threw it into the air, that they might 
catch it and swallow it lengthways ; if it fell 
across the throat, they were obliged to begin 
again. Instead of bathing, they roll in the 
sand. I took them one day into a neighbour- 
ing field, that they might catch insects for 
themselves, and had then an opportunity of re- 
marking their innate fear of birds of prey, and 
their instinct under it. As soon as they per- 
ceived a raven, or even a pigeon, they were on 
their bellies in the twinkling of an eye, their 
wings stretched out by the side of their head, 
so that the large quill feathers touched, they 
were thus surrounded by a sort of crown, 
formed by the feathers of the tail and wings, 
the head leaning on the back, with the beak 


#* In another part, the author only ventures on the Te- 
port that ** swang are said to live a hundred years.” 
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pointing upwards ; in this curious posture they 
might be taken for an old rag. As soon as the 
bird which frightened them was gone, they 
jumped up immediately, uttering cries of joy. 
They were very fond of lying in the sun; they 
shewed their content by repeating in a quiver- 
ing tone, ‘ vec, vec, vec;’ when angry their 
notes are harsh, and the male, which is known 
by its colour being redder, cries ‘ hoop, hoop.’ 
The female had the trick of dragging its food 
about the room; by this means it was covered 
with small feathers and other rubbish, which 
by degrees formed into an indigestible ball in 
its stomach, about the size of a nut, of which it 
died. The male lived through the winter ; but 
not quitting the heated stove, its beak became 
so dry that the two parts separated, and re- 
mained more than an inch apart; thus it died 





miserably.’ ** 
A perfect bird-tragedy! poor, merry little | 
things! ‘The following is new to us :— 
“«¢ Having become possessed,’ says Mr. Pax- | 


been learnt better and longer, and rarely forget 
them even when moulting. Mr. Thiem, bird- 
seller at Waltershausen, near Gotha, sends 
annually to Berlin and London one or two hun- 
dred bullfinches, instructed in this manner, at 
from one to several pounds sterling a-piece, 
according as they are more or less accomplished, 
whilst a wild one would only cost two or three 
pence. These, however, are also kept in the 
room and prized, both on account of their 
beauty and the great ease with which they are 
tamed ; they soon learn to fly on the hand, to 
receive their food, or will even take it from the 
mouth, and become at last as familiar as if they 
had been reared from the nest. The following 
are the means which are employed to tame 
them :—As soon as a bullfinch is caught and 
brought into the room, it must be put intoa 
cage with food sufficient for the first day only ; 
for the loss of its liberty does not prevent its 
eating as svon as it is disengaged from the lime 
twigs or noose. The next day a band must be 


ton, ‘of some young kingfishers last summer, | put round the body and wings, like that which 
we were very anxious to rear them; this we|bird-catchers put round a decoy bird, which 
have accomplished, and, to the best of our in- | they let run about out of doors; by means of 
formation, it is the first time kingfishers were| this band the bullfinch may be fastened by a 
ever reared by hand. To accomplish this object, | piece of packthread, a foot in length, to some 
we had a wire cage constructed, about ten feet | place from which it cannot fall ; this will pre- 


long and four broad ; the back part of the cage 
was made to imitate, as nearly as possible, the | 
banks of a river: through this cage a small | 


vent its beating itself to death with its wings ; 
a little bell may be fastened to a box which, 
when filled with food, must be given to the 


stream of water was conducted, in which the | bird, at the same time ringing the bell ; it must 
birds received their food, &c. When the young | then be left that it may eat; this must be re- 
birds were first taken from the nest, minnows | peated several times in the day ; the same must 
and bullheads were their principal food ; they|be done when it is given any thing to drink. 
have since been fed on almost every species of |The poor little captive will not at first either 
fresh-water fish, although they evince a marked | eat or drink in any one’s presence ; it is there- 
preference for trout. Immediately on a quan-/| fore necessary to retire for the two first days, 
tity of small fish being put into the stream of | after having given it the box, and only approach 
water, they commence killing them, regardless | it by degrees, till it is accustomed to eat in the 
of who may be near; and so surely do they| presence of its master, which it will soon be; 
strike, that, although we have repeatedly ob-| for generally on the third day, as soon as it 
served them, we never yet saw them miss their | hears the bell and sees the box, it hops forward, 


prey. As soon as they have caught a fish they | 


kill it, by knocking its head against any thing | 
that may be near them. The quantity of fish 
consumed by each bird is almost incredible— 
we should think, on the average, not less than 
six ounces a-day each; they could not exist 
twenty-four hours without food, they so quickly 
digest it. There can be no doubt that the sole 
reason of the kingfisher migrating to the sea- 
side on the approach of severe weather, arises 
from the voracity of its appetite. They are 
quite tame and domesticated, frequently sitting 
on the head or shoulder of the person who is 
in the habit of cleaning out their little dwelling. 
They are also very cleanly. We have observed 
them dive into the water as many as forty times 
incessantly, for the purpose of washing—this is 
generally done in the evening. Although they 


appear satisfied with their confinement, they | 


and eats without the least shyness. Then the 
distance must be increased by degrees, to make 
it come farther and farther, when, as soon as it 
has eaten, it may be taken on the hand and 
carried here and there, though it may seem a 
little frightened, but not being able to escape, 
it will soon become used to this treatment, and 
will even begin to come to eat on the hand b 

continuing to do this for the third and fourth 
days ; it will fly of itself at the sound of the 
bell to the hand which holds the box; after 
this the fastening may be loosened, and if one 
only move from the bird gradually, it will 
fearlessly approach and perch on the hand. 
Should it escape, however, it must be again 
confined, and left without food for some hours. 
By this means a wild bullfinch will in eight 
days become accustomed to fly immediately to 
the hand, or wherever it hears the bell. In 


are far from being friendly with each other ;| order to finish its education, it is well to in- 


they fight with their wings, something after | 


the manner of the swan ; this is rather surpris- 
ing, as they are very dexterous with their bills 
when seizing their prey. We have tried to 
rear others in a common cage, feeding them 
partly on flesh, but never succeeded.’ ”’ 

At page 125 the translator mentions a breed 
of five, between a bullfinch and female canary ; 
and of the bullfinch itself we are told :— 

** Oue young bullfinch learns with ease and 
quickness, another with difficulty and slowly ; 
the former will repeat, without hesitation, seve- 
ral parts of a song; the latter will be hardly 
able to whistle one, after nine months’ uninter- 
Tupted teaching. But it has been remarked 
that those birds which learn with most diffi- 
culty remember the songs which have once 


crease the difficulty of getting at its food, by 
putting it in a small bag with a very little 
opening; it must also only have rape-seed in 
the cage, keeping the hemp-seed, which it likes 
best, for the hand or little bag. It may be 
taught to drink out of one’s mouth by keeping 
it without water for five or six hours. It may 
even be accustomed to go and return, provided 
the house is not too near a wood. The surest 
means of preventing too long an absence is to 
put a female bullfinch in a cage in the window, 
or to leave her in the room with her wing 
clipped ; its affection will soon bring it back to 
her, and it will certainly never abandon her 
altogether. Tame bullfinches have been known 
(says Buffon) to escape from the aviary, and 
live at liberty in the woods for @ whole year, 








A RA AE ER OE 
and then to recollect the voice of the person who 
had reared them, and return to her, never more 
to leave her. Others have been known, which, 
when forced to leave their first master, have 
died of grief. These birds remember very well, 
and often too well, any one who has injured 
them. One of them having been thrown down, 
with its cage, by some of the lowest order of 
people, did not seem at first much disturbed by 
it, but afterwards it would fall into convulsions 
as soon as it saw any shabbily dressed person, 
and it died in one of these fits eight months 
after the first accident. A bullfinch, belonging 
to a lady often mentioned before, being subject 
to very frightful dreams, which made it fall 
from its perch, and beat itself in the cage, no 
sooner heard the affectionate voice of its mistress 
than, notwithstanding the darkness of the 
night, it became immediately tranquil, and re- 
ascended its perch, to sleep again. It was very 
fond of chickweed, and as soon as it perceived 
one bringing it to him, however much care was 
taken to prevent its finding it easily, it would 
shew its joy by its actions and cries.” 

With this we conclude our notice of a 
volume very useful in its line; and, as we hope 
will have been seen from our extracts, not 
altogether unentertaining. 





The Resources and Statistics of Nations, ex- 
hibiting the Geographical Position and Na- 
tural Resources; the Area and Population ; 
the Political Statistics, including the Govern- 
ment, Revenue, Expenditure, the Civil, Mili- 
tary,and Naval Affairs ; the Moral Statistics, 
including Religion and Education ; the Me- 
dical Statistics, including Comparative Mor. 
tality, &c.; and the Economical Statistics, 
including Agriculture, Manufactures, Navi- 
gation, and Trade, &c. of all Countries. By 
John Mac Gregor, Esq. F.S.S. of London and 
Paris, Member of the Académie de]’ Industrie 
Agricole, &c. and Author of ** British Ame. 
rica,’ &c. Part I. 8vo. pp. 80. London, 
1834. Baily and Co. 

Tuis copious title-page sufficiently describes 
the nature of the work, the first part of which 
has just appeared, and which is to be completed 
in nine Parts. The design is important; and 
we must say the information contained even 
in this single fasciculus is also very impor. 
tant. The quantity exhibited by the tabu- 
lar form exceeds what can be believed without 
ocular inspection ; and, if we may judge from 
the sample, the entire work promises to be one 
of infinite value to the science of statistics. 

Mr. Mac Gregor appears to have consulted 
the most authentic and authoritative sources 
for his materials; official returns, government 
censuses, national surveys, &c. &c., and the 
calculations of the ablest writers, such as Balbi, 
Malte Brun, Hassel, Von Malchus, Travaux, 
Crome, Walknaer, &c.; and the result is a 
mass ot very striking and curious facts. We 
are not prepared to state that they are all 
rigidly correct ; but their approximation to the 
truth is undoubted, and they, consequently, 
furnish data of immense moment to the best 
interests of society. We are sorry to observe 
that the work, in English, is printed, for ecu. 
nomy’s sake, in France; as that circumstance 
alone must cause many errors much to be de- 
precated in such a production, where mis- 
printing or miscalculating are fatal. Still, we 
think very highly of the commencement, and 
consider it to be worthy of the study of every 
statist. 

We cannot, of course, exhibit any of the 
tables which display so much intelligence within 
so small a compass; but we will say thay the 
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position of Great Britain, America, Prussia, 
Russia, Austria, France, Spain, Holland, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Switzerland, and the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine are happily illustrated in 
all the particulars which the title-page an- 
nounces as the subjects for investigation. As 
an example, we may quote what is set down 
relative to ‘‘ the great globe itself.” 





** Habitable Surface and Population of the Earth, 1833. 











8 ficies | Superficies Inhabitants 

Ge. in ecaa sie" ag to a Sq. 

Miles (1). | Miles (2). (8). Mile. 
Europe --} 2,795,000 | 3,134,652 |221,906,964 61,0 
Asia---+-- 12,118,000 17,238,881 |413,844,300! 26,7 
Africa----| 8,500,000 | 10,787,063 127,615,048 | 9,9 


+ {15,056,796 | 22,107,000 
Oceanica. | 3,100,000! 3,347,846 


42;164,410| 2,8 
2,695,400} 0,8 
41,569,796 56,615,442 pee, o08. 728 | 16,9 


(1) Balbi. Official returns. 

(2) Bi ogg ory survey on charts: Weimar, Alma- 
nach, Balbi. Official returns. 

(3) According to computations made by the compilers 
of the almanach Von Weimar, for 1835. Official returns.” 


Europe, it is calculated, contains 3,107,316 English 
square miles;* 225,950,952 population.t Asia, 12,118,000 
geographical square miles; 413,844,300 population.{ Ame- 
Tica, 15,056,796 geographical square miles; 46,492,000 po- 
pulation. Africa, 8,517,000 geographical square miles. 

In a similar manner separate countries, their 
resources, ports, climates, produce, agriculture, 
manufactures, &c. &c. are present to view. 
Thus, for instance :— 

“ Russia has about thirty good sea-ports ; 
but most of them are for several months ob- 
structed or closed in by frost. The port of 
Archangel is shut up for eight months in the 
year. It is, however, the outlet, by the Dwina, 
of the products of a very extensive region, 
yielding wheat, timber, and hemp; and it is 
also an inlet for the articles required from 
foreign countries. The Baltic sea-ports of 
Russia, being also frozen up for some months, 
the armed and commercial navies of the empire 
would, in consequence, be paralised as to en- 
tering or leaving their own ports, were not the 
Black Sea opened to them through the Dar- 
danelles, by the last treaty with Turkey. For 
the navigation of the Pacific, the harbours of 
Russia on the coast of Asia, and on the north- 
west coast of America, are eminently conve- 
nient and, for some time past, of great conse- 

mence. Russia can procure, by land, from 
ersia and India, all articles that she requires 
in addition to her own natural resources. All 
the great elements of agriculture and manu- 
factures, and of internal power she possesses ; 
but the geographical position and configuration 
of her vast territory form natural disadvantages 
. that enfeeble and contract her external power 
and influence.” 

And again, of Spain:—According to M. Mo- 
reau de Jonnés, ** the population of towns and 
villages has greatly decreased, a certain sign 
of decline, in the same ratio, of the industry 
and prosperity of the kingdom. ‘ The three- 
fourths of the villages only exist in name. 
The large and secondary towns have submitted 
to similar effects. Segovia in 1525 contained 





Total.. 

















* Cultivated acres, 1,573,500,162; arable acres, 
591,001,690; meadows and pasture, 240,002,340; vine- 
19,484,888; woodland, 674,943,704; — grain, 

»993,667,300 bushels; wine, 94,949,800 eimers ; 26,417,610 
horses and mules; 70,270,974 horned cattle; 170,577,220 
sheep; 42,974,610 swine; 6,513,225 goats. The acres, 
bushels, and eimers are German measure, as the estimate 
is by Baron von Maichus, the Wurtemburg Minister of 
Finance. 

t Catholics, 116,554,875; Protestants, 49,851,695; 
Greeks, 42,308,395; and Jews, 1,671,640. 

} According to Balbe, whereof Buddhists of the two 

t sects amount to some 47,(1),000; Brahmins, 

000,000; Mahometans, above 5,000,000; but there is a 

marked di: 


iscrepancy here, and the extent of population is 


5,000 families ; at present no more than 2,000. 
Toledo had 200,000 inhabitants ; at present no 
more than 25,000. M-<laga has decreased from 
80,000 to 50,000; and of the villages formerly 
in its vicinity, 16 onlyremain. In the bishopric 
of Salamanca there were formerly 127 towns ; 
of these 13 only exist; and the corn-fields, 
once so productive, have all been long trans- 
ferred into sheep pastures. In the 17th cen- 
tury, the population of Seville was equal at 
least to 300,000; 130,000 of which were em- 
ployed in manufactures. Its present popula- 
tion is 96,000. Merida, in the room of 40,000, 
has now 5,000 inhabitants. Medina- del- 
Campo has only 6,000 in the place of 30,000 ; 
and Valentia, according to the authority of 
Escolano, had, in 1600, 100,000 houses and 
between 500,000 and 600,000 inhabitants. Its 
present population amounts to 130,000. Before 
the conquest in 1487, Granada had 70,000 
houses and 400,000 inhabitants; 60,000 of 
whom were armed. It was defended by ram- 
parts flanked by 1,030 towers and two vast 
fortresses, each of which could receive in gar- 
rison 40,000 men. The kingdom, of which it 
is the capital, was only 30 leagues in breadth 
by 70 in length, but it contained 32 large 
cities and 97 towns, and 3,000,000 of inha- 
bitants. The whole population at present does 
not exceed 83,000. The city of Cordova, under 
the Moors, occupied nearly 8 leagues of the 
banks of the Guadalquiver, and contained 600 
grand mosques, 3,837 small mosques or chapels, 
4,300 minauts or towers, 900 public baths, 28 
superbs, 80,455 shops, 213,070 dwelling houses, 
60,300 hotels or palaces.’ The foregoing ac- 
count may be exaggerated. According to it, 
Cordova was much larger than London is at 
present. All accounts, however, agree as to 
the magnificence and splendour of Cordova, 
and the extraordinary rapid decline in the 
power and prosperity of Spain, after the expul- 
sion of the Moors. The last official census 
states that 1,511 towns and villages were then 
totally uninhabited and abandoned.”—This is 
a melancholy picture of a country formed by 
nature for prosperity and power. In 1827 the 
population was rated at 13,953,959: above 
3,000,000 in the colonies. 

Enforcing the necessity of great attention to 
the correctness of the press as this work pro- 
ceeds, we conclude with again referring to its 
most valuable researches and important data. 
The following notes we have compressed 
from the statements in the introductory essay. 
They illustrate the national position of various 
countries as regards this science. 

The statistics of Russia are less known and less au- 
thentic than those of any other European nation. 

The statistics of Holland are carefully collected every 
year, but deposited in government buraax, and very 
difficult of access. 

The statistics of Prussia are in admirable order: those 
of the rest of Germany less ample, and less to be relied 
upon. 

orhe statistics of Spain, of Portugal, and of Italy are 
almost blanks. 

Of the statistics of Africa we know nothing. Except in 
a few mere patches, and perhaps also Egypt, the whole of 
this quarter of the globe is darker to us than it was to the 
Romans. 

With Asian statistics our slight acquaintance is ga- 
thered from the casual observations of travellers. Of 
those of its important portions of China and Japan we are 
utterly ignorant. 

The United States and British America are as much 
elucidated as the most enlightened European countries. 





Sketches of Corfu, Historical and Domestic: its 
Scenery and Natural Productions: inter- 
spersed with Legends and Traditions. 12mo. 
pp- 445. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

ONE half of this volume might either have 
been spared, or better arranged; the other half 





evidently erroneous. 


| 

in the island, writes apparently as the maggot 
takes her; and though, perhaps, we prefer this 
sort of performance to the regular jog-trot of 
your hackneyed book-maker, we could still have 
wished both for a little more method and a 
little more judgment. With the exception of 
some things from Marmora, our fair author 
was not competent to throw any light, or even 
to be aware what were the important lights, 
upon the ancient history of Corcyra ; and her 
descriptions of modern manners suffer con. 
siderably in distinctness from the flashy way in 
which they are presented. The intermixture 
of personal sentiment, the introduction of per. 
sons to figure on the scene of whom we cannot 
guess who or what they are, and the want of 
definite connexion, are felt throughout to be 
singular drawbacks upon the general value and 
interest of these sketches. Still, the book is 
clever and amusing; and will serve to divert a 
leisure hour better than most novels which now 
adorn our literature! Here, for instance, is a 
notice of Easter observances, among other reli. 
gious superstitions and shows, of which we do 
not just now remember to have heard before. 

*¢ Exactly at noon all the bells in the city 
burst out in one peal; at the same moment the 
bishop says, ‘ Our Lord is risen ;’ and crash, 
crash, crash, go all the broken pots and pans 
out of all the windows in all the narrow dirty 
streets of Corfu; while the old women, who 
have been on the qui vive for the moment, ex- 
claim, * Avaunt fleas, bugs, and all vermin! 
make way for the Lord of all to enter! The 
people have eaten nothing but vegetables for 
forty days; and now, alas! for the lambs.’ At 
the door of every house may be seen the master 
with his white apron on, and knife in his 
hand: he cuts, himself, the throat of the poor 
little wretch, and, ere life has quite departed, 
dips a lock of wool in the blood, and marks a 
cross on the lintel of the doorway.” 
Of natural history we copy an equally brief 
example : — 
‘* One day we found some nests of the mason- 
ant: they are formed of clay and fine gravel, 
and generally deposited on limestone or marble. 
The parent deposits the eggs within the nest 
with some flies, by way of provision, and then, 
blocking up the entrance, walks off, leaving her 
progeny to its fate. Locusts are abundant, and 
very destructive here; and there is a little 
round spider, snow-white, which is very curi- 
ous. But the most beautiful of all the insects, 
after the mantis, is the green beetle that lives 
in the cistus, a gem bedropped with gold ina 
palace of ivory. One might fancy this the 
vainest of insects ; for I have never found it in 
any other situation than in this one, so pecu- 
liarly fitted to set forth its beauty.” 
At a pic-nica number of the company, chiefly 
Greek noblemen (!), are represented, a la Boc- 
cacio, as telling anecdotes of their own clever- 
ness, alias roguery. One of them, a Count 
Metaxa, thus speaks of the change in their con- 
dition :—‘* Vengeance once dwelt in the soul of 
every island noble; but now every thing is 
changed. We give our servants money, and 
they give us the service of hirelings. I will tell 
you what we loved:—A neighbour, who was 
no friend, once injured me; he spoke wrong 
and falsehood of my name. That very night 
an ancient retainer came to me, and said, ‘ Me- 
taxa, my fathers have lived for ages on the 
estates of yours. Your bread is yet in mymouth. 
Condelli has offended you. This night I will 
build a wall over his body!’ This was the 
service we loved.” 
Another relates the following :— 





is pleasant reading. A lady, two years resident 


‘I was at Corfu about thirty years ago ; the 
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Russians had just arrived, and they helped me 
ona little. I soon formed an intimacy with a 
Russian captain, which I failed not to turn to 
advantage. At that time, our cattle being 
somewhat neglected, we had neither butter nor 
cheese in the island. One of these deficiencies 
I resolved to supply speedily ; for I knew my 
Russian friend had brought with him an ample 
supply of the former article. Accordingly, I 
invited my worthy friend to breakfast, desiring 
him to bring his officers with him. Knowing 
them to be very fond of fried fish, I desired my 
wife to prepare a sufficient quantity, but to fry 
it in the very worst oil she could find. The 
good woman looked aghast,—* Why, you know 
we have just received a large skinful of the 
very best from Cefalonia.’ ‘Hold your tongue, 
Bianca, and do as you are bid.?’, The morning 
came, and with it my guests. The floor was 
strewed with fresh bay-leaves, and the table 
was washed clean, and covered with fresh honey, 
bread made of Indian corn, well-salted olives, 
coffee, wine, and, to crown all, a noble dish of 
fried mullets. ‘This they all eagerly attacked : 
it is the custom in Russia to fry fish with 
butter, and some of them, my friend among 
the number, cannot abide oil. A_ horrible 
grimace he made when he put the first unsa- 
voury morsel into his mouth. My wife, who 
stood behind, waiting upon us, looked at me as 
black as thunder, but I, turning round, as- 
sumed a most formidable aspect, and roared 
out, ‘ How is this, woman ? how dare you set 
this uneatable trash before my worthy friends ? 
Did I not tell you the Russians cannot abide 
your filthy olive-oil?? The dark cloud on 
Bianca’s brow disappeared; she folded her 
hands meekly, like a good wife, and, half kneel- 
ing, she said, ‘ Pardon me, my lord; it was 
not from ignorance I did this thing; perhaps 
my lord has forgotten that there is no butter 
in theisland.” But I was not to be so appeased, 
‘How! no butter, slave? and why not hire a 
boat and send, were it even midnight, to the 
continent for some? Are the plains of Epirus 
laid waste ?? With that I took up the dish, and 
made as if I would throw it at my wife’s head ; 
but she falling on her knees, it went over her, 
and was dashed into a thousand pieces. The 
captain put his hand on my arm, and said, ‘ For 
the blessed Virgin’s sake, be pacified ; butter is 
not scarce with us, that my friend should break 
his wife’s head for the sake of a tubful. Come 
and breakfast with me to-morrow, and bring 
alittle tub in your boat.’ ‘ Nay,’ I began, ‘it 
is not for the sake of the butter,’—but the cap- 
tain overruled all my scruples. As soon as 
they were gone, I desired Bianca to go about 
among all the washer-women of her acquaint- 
ance, and beg or borrow, not buy, the very 
largest tub that could be found. I set off with 
it the next morning, taking care to cover it over 
with matting, lest the captain should be on 
deck. As soon as we were seated at table in 
the cabin, I told my friend that I had taken 
the liberty of obeying his orders. ‘ Yes, yes,’ 
he answered ; ‘ here, steward, fill that tub that 
Signor Saranopolo has brought with him, with 
butter immediately.’ We went on eating and 
drinking ; presently I heard a tremendous 
‘Yo, yo, yo!’ I knew they were hoisting my 
tub over, and began to quake: but the sound 
Was too common a sound to disturb the captain’s 
tranquillity ; we went on eating and drinking, 
and when I thought all was right, I rose to 
take leave, forcing my friend to remain in his 
cabin, and refusing strenuously all his polite 
efforts to accompany me up stairs. I arrived 
safely at home with my prize, and the next 
morning, when the good captain sat down to 





his breakfast, his steward came with a very 
long face to tell him, that not a morsel of but- 
ter was aboard, for all their stock had been 
scarcely enough to fill the Greek’s tub. ‘Brava! 
brava! Saranopolo!’ echoed round ; ‘ was this 
the only trick you played the northern bears ?° 
‘The only one! Not it, truly: I had always a 
spite against them. When the noble Count 
Czernicheff was appointed governor, I had a 
fling at him. You know the little creek of 
Cardachio, about half a mile from the citadel, 
where there is a spring, and a tank of pure 
sweet water : vessels have gone there to take 
in water from time immemorial. The ships 
which brought out the governor wished to re- 
cruit their stock, and sent out boats for the| 
purpose ; but when they reached Cardachio, 
some Greek peasants who were standing about 
the tank waved their hands, as if to warn them 
away. Not understanding a word of their lan. 
guage, and very fearful of giving offence in a} 
country of which they knew so little, the Rus- 
sian sailors returned to their ships, and assured 
the governor that the Greek peasants refused 
to let them land. Czernicheff sent for me, 
and, foreseeing an opportunity of making a 
few sequins, I shook my head gravely, and re- 
plied, ‘ Tranquillise yourself, my lord,—a mere 
trifle, a slight insurrection ; but leave it all to 
me.’ It was evening, and a pouring wet even- 
ing. I came home, and quietly went to bed. 
The next morning I rode over to Cardachio, 
and asked the peasants what they meant by 
driving away the Russian sailors. ‘ We did 
not drive them away,’ was the answer; ‘we 
only warned them off, because the rain that 
had fallen all day had made the water in the 
tank thick and muddy.’ ‘ Very well, my good 
fellows ; here, scramble for this ;’ and I threw 
a handful of paras among them. They shouted 
aloud, * Long live our good Saranopolo !’ 
‘ Brava! my friends; here are some more 
paras ; and now remember, to-morrow, when 
the Russians land, to shout, * Long live the 
emperor Alexander !’—so we parted with mu- 
tual good will. Home I came to dinner; the 
evening again proved wet,—and because the 
distance between my house and the govenor’s 
was but short, I hung out my coat and hat on 
the roof of my house, and when both were 
thoroughly wet, put them on and went to the 
palace. ‘Just returned from Cardachio,’ said 
[ to my friend. * Wild work I’ve had there, 
since yesterday-noon, in the emperor’s service ; 
but it’s over now. You may sleep quietly in 
your bed to-night.” ‘How! what! my good 
friend ?’ said his excellency. ‘ What thanks do 
I not owe you, count! But how did you do 
it?? ‘Not so easily: a few menaces, and a 
good many bribes.’ ‘Bribes! that must have 
cost you something! What am I, or rather 
what is the emperor, indebted to you?? ‘A 
mere nothing—a few handsful of gold; for, to 
tell the truth, the rascals were rather numer- 
ous.’ * But you must not be a loser. Here! 
pens and paper! My dear Saranopolo, here is 
an order on the treasury for two hundred 
sequins ; and, remember, I am your debtor for 
life!’ I pocketed the order with an air of per- 
fect indifference, though secretly resolved to get 
it cashed before his excellency should open his 
worthy eyes. So, pretending my wife would be 
uneasy at my long absence, I left the palace. 
To the treasury I went; but the treasurer was 
just sitting down to his supper, and the treasury 
fast closed. He begged me to return on the 
morrow. ‘ Willingly,’ said I; ‘but, in that 
case, the disaffected peasants, who have followed 
me into town, and among whom I am going to 











distribute a part of this money, must be pro- 


vided with beds and suppers. This house is 
roomy,’ — here I affected to look round curi- 
ously,‘ you can accommodate half a dozen.’ 
Don’t speak of it! my dear Saranopolo; you 
shall have the money directly ; come with me ;” 
and off he walked in real alarm. In less than 
ten minutes the two hundred sequins were safe 
enough in my pocket.’—Here ended the story of 
Signor Saranopolo; and, whatever might be our 
opinion of his exploits, his companions highly 
applauded them ; and he looked round with an 
inimitable air of satisfaction, as though con- 
scious of deserving high praise. * How did you 
like the arrival of the French ?’ asked one of 
them. Not at all. The first thing they did 
was to burn our ‘ Golden Book,’ in which all 
our genealogies were recorded. Much of our 


| feudal power passed away at their arrival: we 


could no longer beat, fine, or murder, whom we 
pleased. My brother had bought some goods 
of a Jew, who asked twice for his money. My 
brother sent his bravos, who fired straight into 
the house, and killed the Jew and his son ; but 
the French put a stop to all this. * And what 
did you think of the English when they first 
came?’ ‘* We used to eat their good dinners, 
and laugh at them. With the Venetians it 
had been the custom, after an entertainment, 
for the cook to stand at the door as we came 
out, and give us slices of brombola, wrapped up 
in paper. The first time I dined at the palace, 
after Sir Thomas Maitland’s appointment, I 
put a cold partridge in my pocket, thinking to 
relish it for my supper; and what should a 
rascally footman do, but come softly behind me, 
and empty a mustard-glass after it:—so I saved 
my supper, and spoiled my best court-dress.” 
‘ And when you went to Cefalonia, did you try 
to introduce the English manners and customs 
there?” ‘Ask Demetrius Metaxa,’ answered 
Saranopolo, with a peculiar smile. ‘I did so,’ 
replied Demetrius, a middle-aged man. ‘ I was 
then very young; and, for the young, novelty 
has always charms. I invited my uncle to dine 
with me in the English fashion. Now, my 
uncle had been well accustomed to Venetian 
dinners, at which it was the fashion to pile the 
plate with rice, meat, and bread, as high as 
possible. My uncle, having heard wonders of 
English wealth, expected to have, at least, dishes 
for plates, tubs for dishes, and bullocks roasted 
whole instead of turkeys. The first thing that 
struck him was the two wine-glasses. What 
could they be for? For different wines. But 
such tiny things! Then he filled his tumbler 
with wine, and sent the tiny things away in a 
huff. The next complaint was against the 
soup. It contained neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. 
‘What !’ he cried,—‘ then the English meet to 
drink dinner, not to eat it?’ But when I sent 
him the wing of a turkey, he, who expected to 
have at least half the bird, called out angrily, 
* Why, what do you send me this for? Do you 
mean me only to taste whether it be good or 
bad?’ Thus he went on; and, before leaving 
table, he sent home orders to his wife to pre- 
pare a good hot supper. At parting, he turned 
to me, with a deep sigh, and said, ‘ Demetri, 
you are a good fellow,—a very good fellow; — 
but never invite me to your English dinners 
again. I don’t want to be starved alive!’’ 
* Was that the Conte Anino?’ ‘It was; the 
same who at Corfil, years afterwards, at a 
grand ceremonious dinner at the palace, drank 
out of his finger-glass; and, making a night. 
cap of his napkin, sunk back for his evening 
sleep.’ ”” 

These are characteristic sketches, and will 
serve to recommend this little volume; upon 
which, however, we are inclined to trespass 
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still further, for the sake of two or three at- 
tractive popular illustrations. In the dreadful 
Suliote struggle it is told: 

A band of five hundred women were en- 
rolled. They fought, not side by side with 
their kindred, but in a separate body. Never- 
theless, in the hurry of pursuit, a man and his 
wife met together, and together passed rapidly 
down a defile. The woman, stopped by a heap 
of dead bodies, took off her apron, and threw 
it over the face of ore of them. ‘ Who is that?’ 
asked the husband. ‘ This is no time for 
questioning,’ was the reply ; ‘on to your duty.’ 
They proceeded: when the battle was over, 
the man again inquired, ‘ Who was it?’ ‘ It 
was your son.’ There was a pendant to this, 
representing a Suliote guarding the dead body 
of her son, while another, a living child, re- 
posed on her knee. A Turkish rider drew 
nigh; the woman retreated behind a tree,— 
watched her moment,—shot the rider at full 
speed, and, vaulting with her child into his 
saddle, fled away.” 

We cannot vouch for the accuracy or imagi- 
nativeness of the annexed story of the im- 
mortal Canova; but se non é vero, é ben trovato. 

“ Canova commenced his studies at Rome, 
as an engraver, in the house of Volpatti. On 
the first day of his arrival, being a shy, awk- 
ward lad, he felt considerable awe at the pro- 
spect of an introduction to his future master ; 
and this awe was not a whit lessened by the 
deportment of Volpatti. ‘ Wait a while,’ he 
said, when Canova entered the room wherein 
he was at work ; ¢ I will talk to you presently.’ 
So Canova busied himself in looking about 
him at the various interesting objects the room 
contained ; and the most interesting of all, in 
his opinion, was a young girl who was sitting 
to the artist. I said ‘ sitting,’ to use a com- 
mon expression ; but, in very truth, the girl was 
standing, one foot in advance, and her head 
half turned round ;—the mask and broken 
staff she held told that she represented the 
muse ‘ Thalia;’ and there was an air of joyous- 
ness in her clear sparkling countenance, and of 
infantine lightness in her figure, that peculiarly 
fitted her to represent the muse whose name is 
* Pleasure.’ For an hour she stood in an un- 
changed position, maliciously observing, with- 
out affecting to do so, the shy student. In her 
whole happy life, perhaps, she had never been 
quiet for so long a time before; and it might 
be she was now actuated by a wish of prolong- 
ing his embarrassment. At last, her patience 
wearied, she threw down the mask and staff, 
and, to the youth’s astonishment, caught the 
old artist round the neck; and, as she fondly 
embraced him, she said, ‘ No more to-day, dear 
father; I am tired of being Thalia; and if you 
must needs go on with your design, you must 
draw me as a sleeping nymph.’ Volpatti threw 
down his pencils, and answered, ‘ Thou art a 
whimsical maiden ; but go, then, to thy rest, if 
thou art indeed weary ; or stay—I would finish 
the hair ere thou hast varied the fashion of it. 
Call Raffaélle.’ The girl opened a door, through 
which Canova saw haif-a-dozen lads at work at 
their easels, and called out, ‘ Raffaélle Morg- 
hen.’ The individual in question entered,— 
there was nothing peculiar in his appearance, 
except it might be a very roguish expression in 
his eye, which he might have caught from his 
master’s daughter. He sat himself down before 
the picture, and continued to work at the 
golden hair, while Volpatti turned to the young 
stranger, as if for the first time conscious of 
his presence, and began questioning him as to 
his studies and pursuits. Volpatti soon dis- 
cerned his talent; and, foreseeing his future 








eminence, received him into his house, where 
he lived on terms of perfect ease and friendship, 
together with Raffaélle, who had been lately 
apprenticed: but in no two points did these 
young men resemble each other; for Raffaélle, 
conscious that he possessed the beauty and 
elegance of Adonis, was as free and agreeable 
in manner as Canova was shy and awkward. 
By his master only was Canova duly appre- 
ciated ; and often, when he caught the half- 
suppressed sneer on the faces of his companions, 
Volpatti would point out some unexpected 
stroke of beauty or vigour in the student’s 
work, and say encouragingly, ‘ Never mind 
them: this will live when they are forgotten.’ 
To his students, generally speaking, Volpatti 
paid little attention; at most, he devoted to 
them two or three hours in each day; but 
Canova and Raffaélle were especial favourites, 
and constantly with him; they were allowed, 
too, the rare privilege of occasionally modelling | 
and drawing from the beautiful face of Dome- | 
nica; and, indeed, Raffatlle was once heard to | 
say that this was the only inducement he had 
to spend so much of his time in study. These 
two young men could not so constantly be in 
the company of the girl without imbibing a 
deeper feeling than admiration ; they became 
rivals, rivals in love and in the pursuit of fame. 
Raffaélle whispered soft words and honeyed 
phrases in the maiden’s ear; Canova, with a 
higher sense of honour, applied to the father. 
Volpatti himself was undecided ; he loved Ca- 
nova for his mild and unassuming manners ; but 
he felt that Morghen was more fitted to win a 
lady’s love. ‘ Win her and wear her,’ at last he | 
said; ‘ you have both equal pretensions, and 
both profess equal love for my child. I propose 
a trial of skill between you: you shall each 
draw a picture, for which Domenica shall sit ; 
and he who succeeds best shall receive m 

sanction to win her affection.” With this de-| 
cree the suitors appeared satisfied; Canova} 
felt a modest confidence in his own powers, | 
and Raffaélle had reasons of his own for being | 
pretty certain of success. Domenica herself | 
chose her part; she would be drawn as the | 
young daughter of Erisichthon, who, to solace | 
her father’s poverty, assumed various forms, | 
thus enabling him to sell her over and over'| 
again. She was first sold as a young slave; | 
and no sooner was the money paid than she| 
took the shape of a white dove and fled away. 
There was a roguery in this transaction that 
suited well Domenica’s character; and the 
contrast presented by the playful expression 
of her face, the satisfaction of Erisichthon, and 
the eager anxiety of the buyer, offered scope for 
a clever picture; and Raffaélle, animated by 
hope, bade fair to profit by it. But with Ca- 
nova the maiden was not so condescending ; | 
she did not know what form she would choose ; 
she would consider—and then she altered her 
mind; she would be Proserpine to-day— to- 
morrow Hebe; and when at last her father 
insisted on her giving her suitors fair play and 
equal time, she changed her countenance so 
often, looking now in scorn—now in sorrow— 
closing her eyes as in sleep—pouting her lips as 
in vexation,—that poor Canova threw down 
his pencil in despair, and declared it was im- 
possible to paint by day her Proteus-like face. 
‘ Try it at night, then,’ whispered hope; and 
Antonio followed the suggestion. At night he 
shut himself up alone, and calling on his me- 
mory for every feature of the divine face he 
had gazed on so long and so often, he drew and 
drew, never satisfying himself, yet at every 
attempt approaching nearer the original. All 
this time Domenica laughed to herself at the 











good success of her stratagem; and the good 
Volpatti, who had a strong secret liking for 
Canova, said, *‘ Well, Antonio, this will never 
do; you must try again.’ On the appointed 
day, the pictures were exposed for the judg. 
ment of the public. They hung side by side, 
and were both covered by a thick curtain, till 
the connoisseurs of Rome were assembled. At 
last the room was filled ; Canova, Volpatti, and 
Raffaélle standing together in front—the latter 
with a well-satisfied expression on his face, 
arising from the contempt in which he held 
his rival’s production ; Canova in a state of 
nervous anxiety, which fame alone would never 
have excited. The curtain was drawn. On 
one side appeared the daughter of Erisichthon 
in gorgeous apparel, giving her hand to her 
purchaser, with eyes cast down laughingly, as 
if rejoicing in her expected escape from his 
clutches. On the other, Domenica, in a simple 
white robe, with a garland of flowers in her 
hand. The mind of her lover had infused 
some portion of its own purity into the work of 
his hand. Her eyes were, in this instance too, 
fixed on the ground, but with an expression of 
modesty that bespoke the favour of all be. 
holders. Volpatti clasped Canova’s hand warm. 
ly ; ‘ You have done her justice,’ he said, ‘ and 
you alone.” The assembly agreed with the 
father; and one old artist quite decided the 
question by saying, ‘ Morghen has drawn the 
artist’s daughter as a slave, but Canova has 
represented a goddess in the artist’s daughter,’ 
They went home; but when Volpatti led Ca. 
nova up to Domenica, and desired her to look 
on Antonio as her future husband, the girl’s 
cheek turned very pale, and her eyes filled with 
tears, which wounded the very heart of her 
lover. But she became calm, and from that 
time forward shewed no token of dislike to him, 
The truth was, that with wicked wit at will, 
the girl loved and reverenced her father; and 
when once he had issued his positive com- 
mand, she was determined to obey it to the 
best of her power. Once, only once, did she 
give way to the feelings of a proud heart and 
wounded spirit. It was on the eve of her 
nuptials; she was seated in a verandah behind 
the house, and Raffatlle leaned over her: he 
had begged this interview so passionately that 
she could not refuse it. Was it not the last? 
—the last! Alas! the power of those two 
little words! ‘ If he were any thing but such 
a very lout,’ said Morghen, ‘ methinks I should 
not so much grieve ; but to sacrifice you to such 
as he, Domenica—the head of an ass on a por- 
cupine’s shoulders!’ ‘ Nay,’ replied Domenica, 
* you may spare him more, and yet there will 
be room enough to blame. My father says he 
is clever ; I would he were less so, and more 
like thee, Raffaélle. He cannot speak to me 
without stammering; and when he attempts 
to look with loving eyes, ye gods !—Raffaélle, 
didst ever see a cat eyeing a young mouse after 
a two days’ fast 2” ¢ But thou, Domenica, thou 
art too patient in endurance. Wherefore not 
tell him at once that he is a churl, and that 
thou canst not abide him?’ ‘ Nay, Morghen, 
my father’s commands are decisive, and I, for 
whom alone he lives, will never be the child to 
wound him. I will obey him in the spirit and 
to the letter: never shall Antonio know my 
opinion of him ; and when I am married I will 
do my best to please him. If he were but less 
unmannerly—why, he has less of gentilezza 
than yon baker’s man. Dost see him, Raffaélle, 
leaning over the low parapet-wall ? He comes 


every evening to court my maid Barbara ; he 
waits for her there ; and when she comes, it 8, 
* Kiss me, pretty one, and thou shalt have 
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three cakes for thy supper to thy master’s one.’ 
So Canova says to me, ‘ Smile again, Domenica, 
and thou shalt go down to posterity as a very 
Venus.’ They say he was once a peasant in 
Bassano—would he had remained so!’ * Would 
he had, lady!’ answered the baker’s man, as, 
turning round and advancing to the verandah, 
he removed his slouched hat, and shewed them 
the features of Canova —‘ would he had, in- 
deed, lady !—he had escaped the agony of hear- 
ing this bitter mockery from one who is dearer 
to him than life. And yet, Domenica, I blame 
thee not; it is well I have heard it in time. 
Be happy,” he said, * together, Domenica !— 
your hand, in token that I forgive you freely. 
Be happy,’ he continued, placing it in that of 
Raffatlle: ‘ the bitterness is over now—fare- | 
well!’ ‘ Morghen,’ said the lady, as in silent 
astonishment they listened to his departing) 
footsteps, ‘couldst thou have done this ?’ 
But this was not all. Anxious to spare Dome- 
nica the reproaches of her father, Antonio went 
to the old man and took all the blame of their 
separation on himself. He had changed his 

plans ; he would become a sculptor, and sculp- 

ture required the severest study. A wife would 

but encumber him; he would never marry; 

he would be wedded to his art, and his works 

should be his children to perpetuate his name. 

Volpatti remonstrated warmly, for he knew his 

worth. ‘I know your thoughts,’ he said ; 

‘you think my daughter scorns you; you told 

me but yesterday that you were ill-fitted to 

win the smiles of a fair lady. Trust me, it is 

but maiden modesty ; trust me, time will win 

her.’ The temptation was strong, but Canova 

yielded not. So they parted at last, with some- 

thing of anger on Volpatti’s side, for he rightly 

loved the youth. But after the marriage of 
Domenica and Morghen, the latter told him 

the whole truth, and Volpatti was happy to 

feel his former affection justified. He knew it 

was too late to blame his child; therefore he 

only said: *‘ Domenica! you know not what a 

noble heart you have rejected. If you had 

heard him plead for you when he said, ‘ Master, 

if you love me, if you value my services, prove 

it by gratifying the wish of my heart ; make 

your daughter and Morghen happy together.’ 

If you had heard this, you could scarcely have 

rejected him.’” 

Another story, of an ancestor of one who has 
made a conspicuous figure in the late revolution 
of Greece, is also worthy of extract, as a curious 
example of manners and feelings hardly yet ex- 
tinct, as recent tragedies have but too truly 
shewn. 

“It is said, that one of the oldest customs of 
the Corcirese, anterior to their union with the 
Venetian republic, and retained afterwards by 
that government, was the assembling together 
of all the nobility of Corfu in the church of 
St. Nicholas and St. Lazarus; whence, with all 
rich pomp and ceremony,—all executed at their 
own expense,— they perambulated, in solemn 
procession, the principal streets of the city ; 
accompanying the body of Jesus, in comme- 
moration of the removal of the body of our 
Redeemer to the sepulchre, which took place 
after his passion and his death. And after 
doing this, they returned to the same church, 
and therein deposited the precious resemblance 
with the same ceremony with which they had 
taken it thence. Towards the middle of the 
last century, the number of noble families was 
much less considerable than it now is; and, in 
those days, the few who possessed titles of no- 
bility, esteeming themselves formed of the more 
choice elements of the universe, pretended that 


themselves and the honest, but ignoble, citizens 
and peasantry of their country ; and yet the 
advantages of education and of opulence en- 
joyed by these last, were quite sufficient to hide 
the inferiority of their birth, and enable them 
to cut a figure as good as that of their illus- 
trious superiors. This chimerical idea of with- 
drawing themselves exclusively from all chance 
of contamination, caused them te exclude all but 
nobles from the procession before spoken of. 
Therefore, I do not know how it was—but so 
it was,—that about the middle of the last 
century, a certain honest and rich landowner 
of Potamo intruded among them, and, from 
some unfortunate combination of circumstances, 
stood, in the order of march, before the head of 
the illustrious family of Capo d’Istria. Capo 
d’Istria, ill suffering that one so ignoble should 
not only approach, but dare to stand before 
him, made some trifling pretext for breaking 
over his head the wax taper he held in his 
hand, on account of the procession they had 
joined. To the just and angry remonstrance 
of Armeni he replied by stabbing him — with 
aim so sure, that Armeni fell dead on the 
ground. At this sad spectacle arose the friends 
and dependents of the deceased ; and a violent 
affray ensued between them and the partisans 
of Capo d'Istria. Nothing was respected in 
this tumultuous scene: priests, banners, all the 
sacred implements, were overthrown, broken, 
dispersed! In the meantime, the family of 
Armeni received notice of what had occurred, 
and took arms, with the intention of exter- 
minating the family of the murderer. Capo 
d’Istria, to escape public and private venge- 
ance, embarked with his son, and set sail for 
the neighbouring shores of Albania. But the 
Armenis heard of his flight, and with swift 
vessels pursued the fugitives. They overtook 
them, and, landing in a dark, melancholy valley, 
close by the sea, they stabbed the young child 
before his father’s eyes; and, not contented 
with this, forced the unhappy wretch to drink 
of his son’s blood, and afterwards put him also 
todeath! This act of furious cruelty excited 
fury no less vivid in the minds of the relations 
and friends of Capo d’Istria, who rested not, by 
night or by day, until they had destroyed forty 
and two members of the Armeni family. One 
among other measures adupted by government 
in these circumstances to tranquillise the tu- 
mults and quarrels to which they gave birth, 
was the abolition of the procession which had 
always taken place on the holy Friday; or, at 
least, they would allow it to take place on this 
only condition, that its expenses should be de- 
frayed by the public; in which case, every 
person, simple as well as noble, was permitted 
to take share in it.” 

There are a number of poetical efforts scat- 
tered over the volume; but we shall leave 
them to themselves, and conclude with the 
mention of the young King Otho, who stopped 
at Corfu for a few days, on his way to Napoli. 

“* He is (says our countrywoman) a fine in- 
telligent lad, full of curiosity, and has some- 
thing to say to every one: not handsome — 
certainly not, but his features do not want 
expression. I saw him on the parade-ground, 
where he was watching our soldiers’ exercises 
with deep attention. One of his suite fell 
overboard in the harbour, and an English 
sailor, English-like, jumped after him imme- 
diately, and fished him out. The young king 
gave him his watch on the spot, and promised 
to write to his father to procure him a pension. 
‘ He did well to give his watch,’ said the gen- 
tleman, sneeringly, who told me this anecdote ; 





a strong line of demarcation subsisted between 





‘in all probability, he had nothing else to give!’ 








nn 
Does not this enhance the generosity of the 
young prince ?”” 

Certes ! — and, after our selections, we hope 
we need hardly repeat that, with its many other 
characteristic stories, legends, and sketches, this 
book is, notwithstanding its faults, well fitted 
to divert a leisure hour. 





The Frogs and their King ; or, the People and 
their Rulers: a Moral Analysis of Men and 
Manners, adapted to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Ignotus Coaxus. 12mo. pp.199. London, 
Edwards ; Newcastle, Currie and Bowman. 

Upon the good old apologue of Esop the author 

has founded many sensible and moderate ob- 

servations, applicable to all times, but particu. 
larly to the crisis at which his native land has 
now arrived. 

“ Regarding (he says) the present political 
aspect of European nations, where the thirst 
for political and moral changes on the one 
hand, and the hazard of rash and speculative 
innovations on the other, are apparent to every 
reflecting mind; where the entire fabric of 
our own domestic polity is placed in jeopardy 
by the very means which are even laudably 
sought for the relief of our state difficulties and 
national burdens by a large portion of the 
people,—the fable of the Frogs may still serve 
to illustrate, as well the inconsiderate folly of 
those who clamorously sue for theoretic changes 
and Utopian perfection in legislation and forms 
of government, as the fatuity of those rulers 
who, in spite of the wants of increased popula- 
tion and the diffusion of general intelligence 
and political opinions, stupidly oppose or neglect 
the wishes and real wants of the people. ‘The 
democratic spirit of change and rash specula- 
tion, whether it be called into action by the 
supineness of rulers or the restlessness of the 
newly awaking popular intelligence, equally 
demands our serious attention, lest the reck« 
less and unskilful hand of an impassioned rather 
than a reflecting people should be unwarily per- 
mitted to practise its crude experiments upon 
the vital principles of our national constitution ; 
lest the spirit of change, without salutary moral 
and civil checks, should hurry this once justly 
esteemed, prosperous, and reflecting nation, 
into the vortex of revolution ;"lest, by forced 
and hasty treatment, it should waste away the 
stamina of that liberty, ‘ the Hesperian tree of 
which,’ in the language of Fox, ‘ should not, 
in its growth and culture, be committed to im- 
proper hands, lest by over-production its finest 
qualities and choicest fruits should become de. 
preciated, or even worthless.’ All that is re« 
quired at the hands of the courteous reader is a 
candid consideration of the important subject. 
The object is not fame, nor to serve the narrow 
interests of any faction or party; but to render 
the hours of leisure in some small degree sub- 
servient to the public weal.”’ 

The volume is an echo to the principles thus 
laid down; of which, however, as it is more 
political than it is usual with us to review at 
length, we shall only adopt two or three exem- 
plary passages on the important subject of 
general instruction. The author justly re- 
marks : 

** There are scarcely any revolutions among 
modern states, or outrages and disturbances at 
home, which some persons, reasoning abstract. 
edly, do not attribute to the baneful effects of 
reading and writing ; whereas, in reality, facts 
that are constantly occurring prove beyond alk 
doubt that the majority of persons committed 
to prison for crimes and political disturbances 
are individuals of the most ignorant order, 
many of whom can neither read nor write. 
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‘eter th are rendered 
much less dangerous to the community than 
they used to be, on account of the check which 
the more intelligent part of the labouring 
classes has imposed upon the more ignorant 
and headstrong. Neither is it denied that po- 
piilar education may produce political changes 
taritamount to revolutions, or even accelerate 
the horrors of actual revolution. But who 
shall draw the line beyond which instruction 
shall not be carried? Who can say thus far 
shalt thou come, and no farther? While you 
talk about it the thing is done, the rubicon is 
passed, the tide overwhelms you. Knowledge 
must now proceed in some form, and it is for 
them who have the power to see that those who 
receive it imbibe with it truly sound principles, 
which shall teach them to make a right use of 
it. The better informed that the different 
orders of society are the more they will think 
for themselves, and the more readily will they 
concur in opinion as to the important truths 
daily developed to their understandings.” 

We do not so entirely concur in the following 
statement : 

“ Whilst the barren wastes, the miserable 
hovels, and utter wretchedness of fertile Ire- 
land, may, in a great degree, be attributed to 
religious discord, which is constantly adding to 
the moral degradation, the ignorance, the in- 
difference, and comparative barbarism of the 
labouring classes ; on the other hand, in a less 
congenial climate, we, in Scotland, see the 
hills covered with pasture and flocks, and the 
ouce marshy grounds converted into luxuriant 
meadows, the result of a greater degree of 
moral instruction as well as physical culture. 
The peasant in the morning goes forth to his 
labour, and returns contented in the evening to 
the bosom of his family.” 

There is, no doubt, a great contrast between 
the industry and habits of Scotland and Ireland 
(as thére is between the north of Ireland itself 
and other parts); but we fear that the writer 
has. put too much of his rose colour into the 
Scottish picture. We know no country where 
political violence is carried to more extreme 
lengths, or where (‘* the mair’s the pity’’) it 
more banefully poisons the social system, from 
the peer to the ploughman. But we will not 
go into the discussion of such points ; and con- 
clude with one other quotation, in the accuracy 
of which we cordially agree. 

* No law, no act of parliament, can make 
the discontented happy, the drunkard sober, 
the idle industrious, the profligate righteous ; 
and surely those excesses proceed more from 
the vice and delusion of the perpetrators than 
from any distinct notion they entertain of 

‘thereby ameliorating their condition. How 
many a family are the victims of drunkenness, 
profligacy, and improvidence! How many 
thousands are harrassed by the mere fluctua- 
tions and competition in trade! How few can 
be pointed out as really suffering from legisla- 
tive oppression in this country! The state of 
human circumstances is ever fluctuating ; and 
changes in trade, and in the value of property, 
and consequently in the employment of a va- 
riety of classes of labourers, are the occasion 
of discontent and outrages that will probably 
not endure longer than the state of things that 
is the proximate cause of them. And, besides 
all this, there is an overweening rapacity in 
trade prevalent amongst all classes, which, 
setting at defiance the laws of honour and 
honesty, seem to have no other object than 
the avaricious gains of inordinate wealth, and 
which propensity preys, like a malignant fever 


those speculations, in which, of late years, so 
many of our merchants and tradesmen have 
heedlessly embarked, perverting the regular 
current of commerce, and introducing illegiti- 
mate sources of wealth, which, sooner or later, 
must inevitably be exhausted, and, for a time, 
stagnate certain other branches of business, 
and throw numbers of individuals into tem- 
porary embarrassment and distress. They 
make their credit, instead of their means, the 
limit of their folly. This is not totally a 
matter of political economy ; for it has a good 
deal to do with the ethics of the human con- 
duct, inasmuch as when men run mad after 
money-making, their moral sensibilities be- 
come paralysed, and a feverish excitement of 
self-interest and peculation absorbs the at- 
tention, and engrosses all the energies of so- 
ciety.” 

It is, indeed, a moral, and not a political re- 
generation that we most want. There are 
evils to be remedied, abuses to be removed, 
improvements to be adopted; but far above 
them all would be the blessed effect if we 
would only take the trouble to mend ourselves ! 
The Frogs never thought of this; but, as 
Aristophanes represents them, they were for 
ever at croak, croak, croak ! 





A Narrative of Events in the South of France, 
and of the Attack on New Orleans in 1814 
and 1815. By Capt. J. H. Cooke, late 43d 
Light Infantry. 12mo. pp. 319. London, 
1834. T.and W. Boone. 

Ir would require some extraordinary opportu- 

nities for observation, or extraordinary talents 

for description, to enable any author, at the 
distance of twenty years, to impart a public 
interest to subjects so worn to tatters as those 
which, in the first and greater part of this 
volume, have stimulated the pen of Capt. Cooke. 

But we are sorry to add, that, though no doubt 

a very dashing and gallant officer, he is by no 

means an extraordinary writer. Vice versa. 
We have rarely met with a less interesting 

volume, or with one which there was so little call 
to thrust beyond the circle of private friends and 
companions. In the beginning we have a “‘ con- 
siderable quantity”? about the Captain’s mous- 
taches, of which he appears to have been not a 
little enamoured twenty years ago. But that 
is no reason for printing and publishing a book 
about them now ; though, perhaps, if he had 
our friend ——’s elegant curling-irons, of the 
thickness of a small quill, moved by a delicate 
spring, and purchased at Berlin for the edifi- 
cation of his whiskers, he (Capt. C.) might still 
love to encourage those time-honoured upper- 
lip appendages. Then we read much of bru- 
nettes, and soubrettes, and grisettes, and all that 
end in eltes; pleasant varieties in campaign- 
ing, but, as aforesaid, rather dull affairs in 
book instead of love-making. Of the bad French 
occasionally uttered by our brave countrymen, 
the best specimen is that of an officer, who, 
when asked by the Duke of Dalmatia if he 
had served, replied, Oui, mon Duc-k ; and to 
make amends for any deficiencies, sundry balls 
and charming parties are described, at the length 

and in the style of the fashionable columns in a 

fashionable newspaper. 

Upon these grounds we regret that we can- 

not flatter Capt. Cooke upon his literary per- 

formance; for, though lighter than a light 
bob, it is nevertheless particularly a heavy. 

And we have still a graver fault to find ;—it is 

not a gentlemanly volume : —we mean that it 

contains passages offensive to female delicacy 
and to the decorum of good society,—things to 





or cancer, upon the vitals of society. Hence 





but yet more exceptionable from an authg# of 
Capt. Cooke’s rank, station, and habits. At 
page 39, for instance, the account of a very 
harmless and laughable holyday amusement is 
given jin a vulgar way: it is the attempt of 
other parties with candles to light a paper tail, 
fastened to the skirt of an individual’s cog 
who walks about the room while they in vain 
attempt the apparently easy ignition. But it 
requires no wrigglings nor motions against pro. 
priety to avoid this; the simple principle of 
the candle-flames flying in a direction contra 
to the movement which advances them towards 
the paper is enough, and the whole of Capt, 
Cooke's colouring is gratuitous bad taste. The 
story of the drunken woman falling overboard 
from a boat, pages 82, 3, and 4, is in the same 
predicament; and military authors ought to 
consider, that what is rare fun for the mess. 
table at midnight would be very different even 
to the same men if they were doomed to read it 
in the morning. We will only add on this dis. 
agreeable topic, that pages 91 and 122, where me. 
dicaments and sicknesses are dwelt upon, are 
altogether unseemly ; and if we spoke from the 
articles of war instead of a Board of Review, 
we would declare them to be unbecoming an 
officer anda gentleman. Let us, however, be 
understood to use these phrases in perfect good. 
humour. It is our opinion that the gallant 
writer has been ill advised to publish this book 
at all; and that these are blots upon it from 
his not being aware of the opposite effects of 
pleasantries according to the situations in 
which they are committed. 

After taking part in many bloody and dis. 
tinguished fields, our author returned to Eng. 
land, and thence proceeded on the expedition 
which finally and disastrously failed before New 
Orleans. Under the head of ‘* Mouth of the 
Mississippi,” he tells us a wondrous long yarn 
about his schooling somewhere near London, 
which caused us especially to lament that he 
had ever been taught to write. And as the 
fighting at New Orleans had nothing New, 
except the name of the place, we at length put 
away the volume, fully satisfied that if in cor- 
poreal aliments too many Cooks spoil the broth, 
so ‘in mental and literary aliment one Cooke 
might be sufficient to spoil a publication. 

Capt. Cooke, we believe, is the same gentle. 
man who wrote the ‘* Memoirs of the Penin- 
sular War ;’’ and though there may be many 
true particulars in his New Orleans memoirs, 
we could still wish that he had rested on his 
laurels. 

On the Achromatism of the Eye. By the Rev. 
Baden Powell, M.A. F.R.S., Savilian Pro« 
fessor of Geometry, Oxford, &c. 8vo. pp. 32. 
Oxford, 1834. Printed for the Ashmolean 
Society. 

INDEPENDENTLY of the great interest to the 
science of optics, of the subject here so ably 
discussed, we are induced to pay our imme- 
diate attention to Mr. Powell’s paper on account 
of its being the first which has been printed by 
the Ashmolean Society. Philosophy is sure to 
gather strength where it is enabled to walk in 
typography; and we congratulate our scientific 
friends at Oxford on this their union.* 

Mr. Powell’s views were brought forward at 

the meetings of the British Association at 

Cambridge and Edinburgh, and naturally at- 

tracted much attention, though, from the diffi- 

culty of the experiments and demonstrations, 
they were necessarily less fitted for popular 











* Except a merely ty phical oversight at page 10, 
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be reproved in the hack scribblers of the day, 





«* philoophers” for ** philosophers,” the pam 
respect very creditable to the press. 
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apprehension than many other subjects. Even 
now, when brought before us in a more perfect 
form, it is out of our power to present our 
readers with any thing like an analysis of 
them. We must refer to the learned writer 
himself, who sets out with a glance at the 
opinions of Porta, Kepler, Huyghens, Des 
Cartes, Newton, D’Alembert, Euler, Maske- 
lyne, Paley, Brewster, and other eminent men, 
who have considered this subject either directly 
or incidentally, or have treated of optical ques- 
tions in close relation to so important an in- 
quiry. From these, and from experiments of 
Dr. Wells, Mr. Coddington, and M. Fraunho- 
fer, Mr. Powell advances the following recapi- 
tulation of the correct facts of the case :—“ Ist. 
It appears that in general, for direct rays, at 
the distance of distinct vision, and supposing 
the focal adjustment of the eye exact, an 
achromatism sensibly perfect is produced ; but 
there may be many individual eyes in which 
these conditions are not fulfilled. 2dly. The 
achromatism is always lost, and objects appear 
sensibly coloured, when, either from the limits 
of distance, want of adjustment, or other causes, 
the convergence upon the retina is not accu- 
rate; or again, when only excentric pencils 
fall on the retina. We have noticed the differ- 
ence of opinion among the most eminent writers, 
both as to the facts and the explanations of 
them; and we cannot but admit, that their 
views and statements are, upon the whole, very 
unsatisfactory and insufficient.” 

The learned professor next proceeds to detail 
his own very curious experiments and their 
results (the mathematical formule of which 
prevent us from copying them); and, inter 
alia, observes towards the conclusion — 

* The whole paradox, or contradiction, arises 
from our assuming too generally what is a real 
conclusion only in the case where we compare a 
dense medium with air or vacuum; and sup- 
posing an inherent refrangibility in the rays. 
The inference of greater refrangibility does not 
necessarily apply when the two media differ 
little in density; but is in general dependent 
on the nature of the dispersion of the two 
media relatively. Much ambiguity has in fact 
been introduced by the use of the term ‘ dense:’ 
in the present state of optical science, the im- 
Propriety of the term is manifest. The same 
substance is of different density for different 
Trays: and oil of cassia, e.g., is more dense than 
flint glass for violet, and less so for red, rays. 
In fact, the principle we have been referring to 
1s one which might have been inferred from 
those just views of the nature of dispersion 
which Dr. Blair was the first to develop, in his 
remarks connected with the construction of 
fluid lenses. (Edinb. Trans. 1791). Sir J. 
Herschel, in detailing those researches, expli- 
citly states this as a ‘ remarlsable conclusion’ 
from them, ‘ that at the common surface of two 
‘media, a white ray may be refracted without 
Separation into its coloured elements ;’ and he 
shews what the condition must be to produce 
the effect regarded in this simple point of view ; 
viz. the refractive and dispersive powers must 
be such as fulfil the condition, that the ratio of 
the absolute indices for any one ray be equal to 
that for any other, or the relative indices equal. 
And he expressly adds, ‘ according as the dis- 
persions differ, one way or the other, from this 
adjustment, the violet ray may be either more 
or less refracted than the red, at the common 
Surface of the two media.” * * * 

_ “Ihave (he thus closes his learned essay), 
in the course of the preceding paper, alluded to 
the glaring deficiency which exists, of observa- 
tions on the indices for specific rays, parts, or 





lines of the spectrum, in different media, and 
which has been most justly complained of by 
Sir J. Herschel; it, indeed, accords with what 
was before observed, that this part of optics has, 
with few exceptions, hitherto been regarded in 
a light so exclusively directed to the valuable 
purposes of the workshop, that we have not 
even the elements of a comparison with any 
theory. The importance of such determina- 
tions, with regard to the undulatory theory, 
will be appreciated by those who have atten- 
tively examined M. Cauchy’s investigations. 
These considerations have led me to contem- 
plate undertaking a series of measures of this 
kind. The subject is one of great extent, de- 
licacy, and difficulty ; but I hope, at no distant 
period, to be able in some measure to prosecute 
it.” 

No encomium of ours need be added to re- 
commend this contribution towards the eluci- 
dation of a branch of optics equally delicate and 
important. We trust Dr. Powell will pursue 


his experiments, and we are sure the scientific 
world will be greatly benefited by his industry. 





History of the British Colonies. Vol. III. 
Montgomery Martin, F.S.S., &c. &c. 8vo. 
pp- 604. London, 1834. Cochrane and Co. 

Tuts, the middle volume of Mr. Martin’s 

valuable work, is devoted to the history of the 

British possessions in North America; and is 

so copious, and so well arranged, as to lose 

nothing either of importance or interest in 
comparison with its precursors. Indeed, we 
may truly say that it is superior ; for the author 
has so liberally increased the extent of his 
letter-press, and added to his excellent maps,* 
tables, and illustrations, as to be obliged to 
raise the price to non-subscribers, though he 
has held himself to his original proposals and 
contract with those who subscribed to the whole 
publication. This we consider to be very ho- 
nourable and praiseworthy ; and, consequently, 
deserving of notice in our Gazette. In this 
volume a general history of our colonies in the 

New World is followed by distinct accounts of 

the Canadas, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and 

Sable Islands, New Brunswick, Prince Ed- 

ward’s Island, Newfoundland, the Hudson’s 

Bay territory, and all other particulars which 

the nature of his plan demanded from Mr. 

Martin’s labours. Of course, emigration, com- 

merce and shipping, the settlement, &c. &c., 

come in for a considerable share of investigation 

and exposition. The appendix is especially 
explanatory on these points ; and the grants of 
lands; the proceedings of land, mining, and 
other companies; the appropriation of town- 
ships, &c. &c., are entitled to much public at- 
tention. Except in separate shapes, and usually 
from the prospectuses of speculation, we have 
hitherto known little about these matters; but 
now they are placed clearly before us in their 
entire and authentic bearings. It will readily 
be felt that a work of this extensive description 
almost forbids the possibility of any thing like 

a satisfactory review, or adequate literary 

notice, even in periodicals of the largest calibre. 

Almost in proportion to the quantity and the 

value of its contents is the difficulty of affording 

a right idea of them. We regret this circum- 

stance, because we think highly of Mr. Martin’s 

industry aod ability, and deem his country 
much indebted to him for this application of 
them. Yet we can do no more than state the 
fact in general terms, and leave the History of 
the British Colonies—the history of a system 

* There are no fewer than eight good maps of British 


North America and of the separate provinces; besides a 
statistical chart and other useful illustrations.—Ed. L, G. 


By 





of colonisation and dependence upon a parent- 
land unexampled in the annals of mankind—to 
make its way as speedily and as assuredly as it 
merits into every good library throughout these 
colonies and that parent-land. 


Ten Sermons preached in the Parish Church of 
Tavistock. By the Rev. Whittington H. 
Landon, M.A. 8vo. pp.179. London, 1834. 
Rivingtons. 

WE are well pleased to bid welcome to any lite- 
rary production from the pen of one whose 
name is so gratefully associated with the poetry 
and imaginative literature of our age and coun- 
try, as that of Mr. Landon is through the fame 
of his gifted sister, L. E. L. But we are still 
better pleased when we can offer that welcome 
to a work so worthy of his profession and ta- 
lents, upon both of which these sermons, on 
subjects eminently practical and of every day 
value, reflect a high honour. Repentance, 
practical Christianity, baptismal vows, the du- 
ties, &c. of the relative conditions of life, hu- 
man excuses for their non-performance, the 
justice of God’s visitations, evil imaginations, 
the progress of Christianity and the proof of its 
divine origin, the intellect when conversant 
with God, and the sublime theme of “ God the 
Saviour,” are all treated in a manner the most 
distinct, useful, instructive, and persuasive of 
moral and religious conduct. A well-written 
dedication to the Duke of Bedford justly eu- 
logises his grace’s liberalities and charities at 
Tavistock ; and we feel assured that Mr. Lan- 
don’s hearers, at whose request these sermons 
have been printed, will have every reason to 
congratulate themselves on their possession in 
so lasting a form. The young preacher himself 
we again congratulate on his becoming appear- 
ance as a member of that church in which his 
family hold a distinguished rank. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


APISTOPANOTS TIAOTTOX. The Plutus of Aris- 
tophanes, from the Text of Dindorf, with critical and ex- 
planatory Remarks, partly original, partly selected from the 
Scholia and various Commentators, by Henry Parker Coo- 
kerley, B.A. &c. 8vo. pp. 191. (London, Priestly.)—We 
regret much having for a considerable poe mislaid the 
present work. It is an exceedingly well-got-up edition of 
one of the most amusing plays of the entertaining old 
Greek. Mr. Cookerley’s notes, and very copious selections 
from the Scholia, of which he gives us seventy-five pages, 
will be found eminently useful, both by the tyro and the 
more advanced student. We think, however, that in his 
preface, his zeal in defence of his author has carried him 
a little too far in his vilification of Socrates—a trifle more 
mercy might have been shewn to the long-suffering hus- 
band of Xantippe, a man honoured and beloved by all the 
most respected of his contemporaries, as their writings 
amply testify. Nevertheless, the foibles and liarities 
of philosophers have ever been, and ever will be, the butt 
for the satirical and comic writer’s shafts. Why should 
Aristophanes be debarred from the privilege of his order? 
Or who would think the less of Sir John Herschel, or Sir 
James South, for having seen them represented as peep- 
ing at the stars through their telescopes out of a basket 
hoisted to the top of the proscenium, in a Christmas 
pantomime, as Socrates was before them, in Aristophanes’ 
clouds? We might extend our remarks on this point, but 
our limits forbid us. We shall conclude with hoping that 
Mr. Cookerley will favour us with some more of the 
comedies of an author whom it is evident he so well un- 
derstands; and we trust that his success will com- 
mensurate with the industry and talent which he has dis- 


played. 

The First Siz Books of Virgil's ZEneid, with an interpaged 
Translation, line for line, &c. 12mo. pp. 325. (Lond. Tay- 
lor.) — This translation may be found of use, though we 
cannot say much for it. A prose version of a poet must 
always prove intolerably stiff, be it ever so well executed; 
and the present has no particular recommendation, ex- 
cept, perhaps, of being a good specimen of the “‘ aurea 
mediocritas.” 


A New View of Time, and of the Simple but Rich Beauties 
of the Science, &c. 12mo. pp. circ. 180. (London, Whit- 
taker.)—As this is declared to be the ‘‘ first distinct trea- 
tise, and the first system on the important subject, in any 

e or nation,” we have naturally paid it due attention. 

e author — with a sort of parody on Polonius’ 
familiar speech in ‘* Hamlet.” ‘To expatiate briefly or 
more at large upon the important Science and 





Time 
#0 as duly and generally to impress, is a task deed.” In 
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executing it, the author, we are bound to acknowledge, 
has gone beyond our capabilities of clear comprehension ; 
and, fore, we can do no more than mention his 
work for the benefit of those who have time, temper, and 
taste, for the solution of mysteries. 


Monthly Publications,—We do not know what the public 
generally is, but we confess that, with all our attention, 
we are often perplexed by the multiplicity and similarity 
of works which issue monthly from the press. They 
must create much confusion, though, probably, those 
who discriminate and make choice for themselves, are 
not exposed to the same distracting extent as we are in 
the character of common receivers. But the first day of 
each month puzzles us much more than the old Farmer, 
at the Strand Theatre (see dramatic notice farther on), 
is puzzled with all his months together; and when we 

at the mass of “ Libraries,” ‘* Magazines,” ‘* Re- 
views” (though, since weekly periodical literature became 
popular, they are few and of less influence), ‘‘ Proceedings 
of Societies,” ‘* Cyclopaedias,” ‘* Scientific Journals,” 
** Dramas,” old works republished in new monthly 
forms, and illustrations of every celebrated author and 
every subject which has attracted success, in every possible 
way which the fine arts can supply, &c. &c. &c., — verily 
we feel surprised that there should be room for any other 
of publication whatever. To clear our tables of 
some of these, although, on their earlier appearance, 
what we thought of the deserts of several of them we 
have before stated, we beg here to mention Nos. LV. and 
LVI. of Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, the latter of which 
concludes the year 1834, in a manner worthy of the esta- 
blished repute of the editor;—The Horticultural Journal 
and Florist’s Register, No, XVII., for last November, 
which is rt and concludes with a bitter attack 
on a communication inserted by Mr. Loudon in his Sep- 
tember No.;—The Architectural Magazine, also by Mr. 
Loudon, Nos. V., VI., VII., VIII., IX., X., a useful 
rformance, containing much information, and thus 

‘Ought to the end of the year in which it commenced ;— 
The Architectural Director, by John Billington, Architect, 
Parts VIII. and IX., is a dictionary of the art, and con- 
sequently possessed of a different kind of utility ;—The 
Architectural and Industrial Magazine, Nos. I., ILI., and 
IV.; two of these are published in the month, and they 
come within the category of twopenny periodicals. The 
declared object is to encourage domestic industry and 
relieve the general distress; which it would no doubt be 
a great pleasure to see it accomplish. 


Books on languages and education are really as plentiful 
as blackberries, and most of them are good, too; so good 
that we hardly can account for their multiplication and 
reproduction, except that it is so common with teachers 
to publish as well as toteach. The Model-Bovk, with Les- 
sons on French, by J. Tourrier (8vo. pp. 209, Longman and 
Co.), is a book of excellent lessons and selections, and 
well adapted to improve the learner in reading the foreign 
tongue. A New Guide to the French Language and Con- 
versation, &c., by J. Rowbotham — pp- 276, Joy), is, 
like all the same author’s publications, excellently adapted 
to the pro; lends. Lessons on Words and Objects, by 
John Smith (Simpkin and Marshall), is the 2d edition of 
a nice little book, enforcing the propriety of precision in 
speaking and writing. For youth it is a very instructive 
volume; and many of our popular writers might men 
their styles exceedingly by its careful study. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

Mr. Lamsent in the chair.—The conclusion 
of Mr. Garner’s paper, “‘ on the radiated and 
molluscous animals,” was read. Several new 
members were proposed. There was exhibited 
a portrait of the dragon’s-blood-tree (Dracena 
draco) growing in the vicinity of the port of 
Orotava, in the island of Teneriffe, supposed to 
be the largest in the world; and which we have 
noticed in our Fine Arts department. We 
observed in the Society’s library two bunches 
of grapes of a second crop produced by a vine 
on an open wall in a garden at Vauxhall, the 
only instance of the kind that has been recorded 
as occurring in our climate. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Ar the ordinary meeting on Monday, Mr. 
Hallam in the chair—after the announcement 
by the chairman of Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Sandon, Sir Charles Lemon, and Col. Sykes, 
having been nominated vice-presidents,—the 
secretary read portions of ‘* observations and 
suggestions,” by Mr. Jacob, ‘‘ respecting the 
collection, concentration, and diffusion of sta- 
tistical knowledge regarding the state of the 
nation.” The great object of the writer is to 
shew the importance, in a national point of 
view, of our possessing the means of readily 


obtaining an accurate knowledge of all matters | the basis of our manufactures ; 2d, Those which 


+! connected with the domestic economy of the|form a part of our manufactures, but mixed 


country, while, at the same time, he lays down | with others of the same growth ; and 34, 
the basis of a systematic plan of proceeding, (or,|Such as enter into immediate consumption 


in other words, for accumulating, classifying, 
and simplifying ascertained facts,) as the best 
by which these desirable results are to be 
attained ; and it is, indeed, for this especial 
purpose that the Statistical Society has been 
instituted. ‘* Few persons,” says Mr. Jacob, 
“are to be found at the present day who will 
hesitate in allowing that the best mode of 
allaying disquietude and of diffusing content- 
ment on the subject of public affairs, is an open 
and clear disclosure of their condition and 
management. In a country where discussions 
on every subject connected with the well-being 
of the state are freely indulged and extensively 
exercised, it becomes a most imperative duty on 
those who take the lead, to communicate truths 
and refute falsehoods in the most clear, accu- 
rate, and concentrated forms. The diffusion of 
real knowledge — of facts faithfully collected — 
of statements accurately digested—of inferences 
fairly deduced—must be beneficial to a country 
like Great Britain in a more eminent degree 
than to any other ; because it is the interest of 
those who administer the government to per- 
form no act that will not bear examination, 
and it has become a right of the public to 
receive every kind of information which can 
lead to a correct judgment of their capacity, 
assiduity, and integrity. A more general diffu- 
sion of accurate knowledge regarding the public 
affairs, would tend to check that excitement 
and party-spirit which has been often created 
by misrepresentation or exaggeration, and has 
produced annoyance to the government, and at 
least a temporary dissatisfaction in the public 
mind. A great step to accurate knowledge 
has been taken by the institution of the decen- 
nial census, and by the confirmation by each 
subsequent census of those which preceded it. 
A general diffusion of the knowledge of many 
other facts equally susceptible of accurate ascer- 
tainment may produce a similar happy effect ; 
and in the discussion of those opinions which 


q|are merely inferential, it may beget a temper- 


ance and moderation which must prove highly 
advantageous.”” The enumeration of the vari- 
ous public establishments and institutions from 
which authenticated returns bearing on the 
subject of statistics might advantageously be 
obtained ; the greater degree of certainty at- 
tending the results at which they arrive; and 
the various details respecting each branch enu- 
merated, were entered into at length, and much 
valuable information afforded. 

Of these were mentioned more especially the 
Stamp-office, in respect to the means it affords 
of arriving at the increase of the wealth of the 
empire as far as concerns personal property— 
the Assessed taxes, in regard to the value of 
landed and other property coming under their 
control —the Post-office, the Excise,— ‘* than 
which,” says Mr. Jacob, “ there is perhaps no 
branch of the executive government in this or 
any other country better arranged and con- 
ducted, nor any in which economy is more 
sedulously exercised. It is peculiarly of im- 
portance to the objects of this paper, because it 
almost wholly refers to quantities of articles and 
only in few instances to mere money. Quan- 
tity, in a statistical point of view, being of more 
importance than price, because generally it 
affords clear means of estimating the value that 
industry creates ;”’ and, lastly, the Customs — 
the commodities imported from foreign countries 
being classed by the writer under the three 





following heads :—Ist, Those which are alone 


| 





without any manufacturing process. 

After much other equally valuable informa. 
tion, which, however, our limits prevent us 
from detailing, had been given by the Secretary 
from this highly instructive paper, the further 
continuation of it was postponed till the next 
ordinary meeting; and the reading of a paper 
by Mr. Vardon, on the Parliamentary Repre. 
sentation of England and Wales, closed the 
business of the evening. 

From this statement, affording as it does 
many curious and interesting particulars, we 
learn that the parliamentary representation of 
England and Wales in the Commons House of 
Parliament in 1831, consisted of 513 members, 
By the act known as the Reform Bill, this 
number was reduced to 500, thus divided : 

5 ces et Wig eae, 
See te cee Pea Ports, Uni } 340 ditto. 
Total -- 500 Members, 

Of the places previously entitled to return 
burgesses fifty-six were entirely disfranchised, 
and thirty deprived of one of their two repre. 
sentatives; while, on the other hand, forty. 
three new boroughs were created—twenty-two 
of them returning two members, and twenty- 
one one member each. The same act also 
deprived the borough of Weymouth and Mel. 
combe Regis of two of its former members, 
The basis of the disfranchising clauses was 
formed on a report made of the number of 
houses, together with the amount of assessed 
taxes for the year ending April 1831. 

It further appears by this statement, that 
in the fifty-three counties there are 370,379 
registered electors returning 160 members, and 
in the 203 boroughs, &c. 285,958 registered 
electors returning 340 members; therefore the 
total 65,337 electors return 500 representa- 
tives, being an average proportion of nearly 
1313 votes to each member. This account 
could not be safely taken as a partial basis in 
regard to the formation of any returns of popu- 
lation, because, although the calculation as to 
voters is as perfect as the present system of re- 
gistration will allow, yet as many voters are 
registered for more than one place in the same 
county or borough, the exact number of persons 
having the suffrage of electing representatives 
to parliament cannot be accurately ascertained ; 
but they must be considered as being consider- 
ably within the number above stated. We 
find that the expense for registering the votes 
of 203 boroughs in England and Wales was 
10,512/., or an average of about 52/. for each 
place, varying from 6097. for the city of Lon- 
don, and 395/. for Bath, to 10s. for Great Mar- 
low: and dividing the total amount among the 
285,958 electors, we get an average charge of 
about nine-pence for each voter! While, again, 
the legal charges of returning the 500 mem- 
bers for England and Wales in 1832, averaged 
about 1147. to each member. Any other ex- 
penses (shrewdly observes the compiler of 
these tables, in conclusion,) attendant on the 
return of members to parliament are beyond 
the province of Statistics. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Sir Bens. Bropie in the chair. — Another 
portion of Mr. Lyell’s paper, “on proofs of the 
gradual rise of the land in Sweden,” was read. 
The proofs adduced by the author are abun- 
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LS 
dant. On that side of the land bounded by 
the gulf of Bothnia, rocks, which forty years 
ago were not visible, now rise two feet above 
the surface of the water; indeed, so manifest 
is this gradual rise, and so familiar with it are 
the inhabitants along the coast of Finland, that 
they deem artificial marks unnecessary. The 
author met with a wrecked vessel, and its 
anchor imbedded sixteen miles from the sea; 
and similar traditions are extant throughout 
Finland. In some parts the fall of water each 
year is so considerable that it is found difficult 
for ships to harbour where good anchorage used 
to be found. Great quantities of schistous 
red sand-stone are frequently deposited on the 
shores of Finland; these masses are brought 
from time to time by the force of the ice, for 
they are by far too large to be carried thither 
by the action of the current. Mr. Wilkinson, 
the Egyptian traveller, Mr. Brockedon, the 
artist, and eleven other individuals, were elected 
fellows. In the library was exhibited a new 
and beautiful example of the polarisation of 
light. It is a window constructed of selenite, 
a crystallised variety of sulphate of lime, split 
into thin plates. ‘T'wo films of what may be 
called complementary colours destroy each other 
and produce white; two films of the same 
colour produce a black. 





FINE ARTS. 
POTATOES. 

Or the numerous aversions which have been 
cherished by the honourable member for Old- 
ham (and his whole life seems, unhappily for 
himself, to have consisted of an unbroken suc- 
cession of aversions) there is no one in which 
we have felt less disposed to participate than in 
his rooted hatred to potatoes. Indeed, we 
should be guilty of the basest ingratitude, if we 
did not declare that, with some such trifling 
addition as a roast sirloin of beef, we have spent 
many most agreeable hours in their society. 
Nay, when less aristocratically accompanied— 
when seasoned with merely a slice of butter 
and a sprinkling of salt—how frequently, on a 
chill winter evening, has a fine mealy potato, 
smoking from the Dutch-oven, afforded us, 
and we dare say many of our readers, a light 
and palatable repast ; a supper innocent of bile, 
indigestion, and nightmare. But, however 
sensible we have always been of the value of 
this simple and prolific esculent, it was only 
the other day we heard that it may be rendered 
conducive, although in an humble way, to the 
gratification of “‘ the taste,” in the refined 
and intellectual, as well as in the gross and 
physical interpretation of the term. 

Every body is familiar with that noble series 
of paintings, by Barry, which has so long 
adorned the walls of the great room, at the 
house of the Society of Arts; and which, in 
spite of one or two little incongruities and ab- 
surdities (such, for instance, as the introduction 
of Dr. Burney, with his hair full-dressed and 
powdered, swimming among a group of Nereids 
in the Thames) must be generally acknow- 
ledged to convey an admirable illustration of 
the progress of the human faculties, from ** what 
is called a state of nature” to the highest de- 
gree of cultivation which they have hitherto 
reached. About twenty years ago, these paint- 
ings having become somewhat dull and absorbed, 
on the recommendation of the late Mr. West, 
a coat of linseed oil was laid over them, which 
had the effect of nourishing the colours, and, 
for a time, of renewing their original brilliancy. 
As, however, we confess we think might have 
naturally been expected, after a while the 
impurities of the oil exuded, and the surface 





became covered with a thin veil of yellow and 
horny matter, that especially stained and ob- 
scured the lighter parts of the paintings. It 
so happened, during last summer, that in the 
private apartments of the highly respectable 
and worthy lady who has so long and so satis- 
factorily discharged the duties of the house- 
keeper of the institution, there was a carpet 
much soiled by use. A servant girl proposed 
to clean it: ** it cannot be done, Betty,” said 
the mistress; ‘‘ it can be done, Ma’am,”’ said 
Betty; and Betty next morning proved that 
she was in the right, by exultingly producing 
the carpet, in a condition of freshness and 
splendour that would not have disgraced the 
warehouse of a Dowbiggen or a Waugh. On 
being questioned as to her process, she owned 
that she had learnt it from a book—we believe 
a volume of the Transactions of the Society of 
Arts—which was lying on her mistress’s table. 
It occurred to some one that the same process 
might be safely and advantageously applied to 
the pictures in the great room. After several 
prudent and successful experiments, it was so 
applied ; and the result is, that, without having 
suffered the slightest injury, those pictures are 
now in a state of clearness and purity, which 
is * the adtniration of all beholders.’”? They 
alone who have had opportunities of witnessing 
the sad havoc frequently occasioned in cleaning 
pictures, by the use of means that bring away 
the delicate * glazings,” in which all the beauty 
of some finely coloured works consists, can fully 
appreciate the importance of the discovery of 
an abstergent, at once powerful and innocuous. 

** But the process ?”—Well, we believe we 
must tell it. After the fashion of the old ma- 
gazine writers, who invariably broke off their 
stories at the most critical moment with a ‘* To 
be continued in our next ;”? we had entertained 
some malicious thoughts of tantalising those 
of our readers who take an interest in such 
matters, by postponing the disclosure. But 
** we are not stocks and stones :” our hearts 
relent. The process then is as follows: 

Scrape a pound of raw potatoes into a gallon 
of water: let the pulp steep all night, and it 
will be fit for use. With flannels and sponges 
rub it over the surface of the picture, until the 
dirt and impurities disappear. 


PANORAMA OF PERE LA CHAISE. 
Who can gaze without emotion at this vast 
City of the Dead? It is said, ‘‘ and we believe 
the tale,” ‘that the quiet tenants of Pére la 
Chaise, and the neighbouring cemeteries, far 
exceed in number the restless living inhabi- 
tants of the gay and intriguing metropolis of 
France — 
** How populous — how vital is the grave!” 

There is, perhaps, no point of view in which 
the different characters of the English and the 
French people are so strikingly contrasted as 
in this. In England, when the last sad offices 
have been performed, it is seldom — we know 
that there are exceptions, but it is seldom— 
that the consecrated earth which contains the 
remains of a friend or relation, however be- 
loved, is revisited ; or, if revisited at all, it is 
only at long intervals of time: to a Frenchman 
this appears cold and apathetic. In France, on 
the contrary, not only is an elegant tomb 
raised over the lamented corse, but that tomb 
is decorated with every ornament which affec- 
tion and fancy can suggest ; innumerable chap- 
lets are hung upon it; costly shrubs and flowers 
are cultivated in its immediate vicinity with 
ceaseless care; and, at certain seasons, parties 
of pleasure, composed principally of the young 
and happy of both sexes, are formed, to spend a 


day of gaiety and enjoyment among the monu- 
ments of departed beauty, valour; genius, and 
virtue: to an Englishman this appears theatri- 
cal and affected. We would address the na- 
tives of both countries in the homely but ex- 
pressive language of Burns: 
** Ye’re maybe wrang.” 
Allowance ought to be made for difference of 
temperament. The Frenchman should recol- 
lect that the Englishman, more reasoning and 
reflective than he is, disregards what he knows 
to be merely the decaying casket of that jewel, 
the soul: the Englishman should recollect that 
the Frenchman, more lively and imaginative 
than he is, views all things poetically; and 
may justly exclaim to him, 

** T hear a voice thou can’st not hear! 

I see a form thou can'st not see !” 

The drawings from which this panorama was 
painted were taken by Mr. Burford last sum- 
mer. In the execution of the panorama itself, 
| which was opened to the public on Tuesday 
|last, he has, in our opinion, been eminently 
successful. The foreground, of course, consists 
of the undulating grounds of Pére la Chaise, 
full of the artificial memorials of mortality, but 
enriched by masses of trees, and all the other 
beauties of nature. The nearest monuments 
are those of the Famille Manceaux, the Famille 
Plaisance, and the Famille Collot; but those of 
the Comtesse de Bassau, Lefebvre, Abelard 
and Heloise, Delille, the Famille Rouchefou- 
cault, General Foy, Countess Demidoff (the 
most costly and elegant tomb in the cemetery), 
Caulincourt, the Duc de Bassano, Mademoiselle 
de Mars, &c. are all more or less conspicuous, 
In the distance, the city of Paris, the numerous 
and magnificent public buildings of which are 
perfectly distinguishable under the influence 
of a warm evening sun, presents a striking con- 
trast to the solemn objects near the eye. 


ARTISTS AND AMATEURS. 

* Tue City of London Artists and Amateurs” 
Conversazioni have been renewed for the sea- 
son (we presume on the 20th ult. as it is so 
marked on our card of invitation, which, how~ 
ever, did not reach us till long after that date) ; 
and the second meeting at the London Coffee 
House was on Thursday — too late for us to do 
more than express our cordial good wishes for 
the prosperity of an Association so well calcu. 
lated to diffuse a taste for, and promote the in- 
terests of, the.Fine Arts. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Dracena Draco, a celebrated Dragon-tree 
at Orotava, on the Island of Teneriffe. Drawn 
on the spot by J. J. Williams; engraved by 


R. G. Reeve. Williams. 

A CAREFULLY executed, and, we have no 
doubt, faithful representation of this magnifi- 
cent and extraordinary production of the vege- 
table kingdom, which has been so much the 
object of the admiration of travellers, especially 
of Baron Humboldt, on account of its immense 
size, its singular conformation, and its great 
antiquity. 


Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Bible’ 
Parts IX. snd X. Murray. 

OF the eight beautiful plates which ornament 
these two Parts, our favourites are ‘* Nazareth,” 
drawn by A. W. Callcott, R.A. from a sketch 
by the Rev. R. M. Master; ** Mount Tabor,” 
drawn by J. D. Harding, from a sketch by the 
Hon. Captain Fitzmaurice ; and “ Corinth,” 
drawn by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. from a sketch 
by R. Cockerell, Esq. The last-mentioned espe- 
cially is singularly romantic and picturesque. 
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HENRY BONE, ESQ. R.A. 
(Painter in Enamel to his late Majesty George the Fourth.) 
Amonce those of the present year distinguished 
by their talents in art, science, or literature, 
whose death it has been our painful duty to 
announce, we have to add that of this admi- 
rable artist and truly estimable man. The 
event had been long expected, and might rather 
be considered the decay of nature than the effect 
of any particular malady; and his exit was calm 
and tranquil. He died at his house in Cla- 
rendon Square, on Wednesday, the 17th, at a 
very advanced age, we believe little short of 
eighty years. 

With his abilities as an artist the public are 
in general well acquainted. To his character 
as a man, his social disposition, the suavity of 
his temper, and other of his amiable qualities, 
his friends, and those who best knew him, 
will readily testify. Mr. Bone carried the art 
of enamel painting to a degree of excellence 
hitherto unknown in this country, by increas- 
ing its dimensions, and applying its powers to 
subjects of history as well as to works of ima- 
gination. Independent of his numerous copies 
from the works of the first masters, ancient 
and modern, his series of enamels from por- 
traits of the most eminent characters in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, is a lasting me- 
morial of his talent, as well as of his unwea- 
ried application and industry: —a work so 
unique, indestructible, and interesting, that we 
cannot help entertaining a hope that it will find 
a place among our national collections of art, 
as its final destination. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
VICTORIA ASYLUM: CHISWICK. 
WE have formerly directed the public notice to 
this most benevolent Institution ; which, it is 
a heartfelt pleasure to learn, holds the noiseless 
tenor of its way, and does all the good that 
even the most sanguine could expect from the 
means at its disposal. But, with even limited 
powers, excellent management can achieve a 
great deal. Thus, on Saturday last, fifteen 
girls left the establishment for the Cape of 
Good Hope. They sailed in the Henry, a ca- 
pital vessel, and were under the protection of 
an approved and prudent matron. They were 
seen on board, and their accommodations in- 





spected, by three gentlemen belonging to the’ 


committee, who took care that every attention 
should be paid to their comfort. Immediately 
on their arrival, they will be placed as ap- 
prentices in situations already provided for 
them; and, at the expiration of their term, 
each will receive 9/.; or (if they marry) a cow, 
a spinning-wheel, dress, and a bed and bedding. 
For, whatever lot in life may be theirs, they 
are well prepared by the instruction in the 
rudiments of education, needle-work, domestic 
offices, &c., and the care bestowed upon them 
in this truly Christian and philanthropic Insti- 
tution ; and we could only wish that it were 
endowed, as it deserves to be, with a hundred- 
fold more capacity to promote its worthy ob- 
jects—a wish deeply enhanced by the reflection 
of what these poor females would in all likelihood 
be, were they left in their forlorn and unguided 
condition in their miserable homes. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
On Saturday, after Richard II. (in which, 
though Mr. Vandenhoff displayed occasional 
discrimination and talent, the Duke of York 
(Mr. Younge) was, as a whole, the best sup- 


2 
orted part in the tragedy), a slight, but very| brevity. It is not easy, however, to pull u 
sei As polished feeety) called Reflection, | the strand of a long yarn with dramatic pi tion 
was produced, from the pen of Mrs. Planché.| and Jacob Faithful can never hope to be as 
Founded on a single trait, the horror of a still | popular in action as in narrative. 
young and blooming widow (Ellen Tree) at fo ee 
the thought of becoming a grandmother through nh tomgeres 
the marriage of her daughter, it is only to the| AT the end of last week a piece from the French, 
feminine tact and talent of the writer that this | by Mr. Selby, called Augustus Buggins—and its 
piece owes its literary and characteristic at-| humour depending upon the interruption of the 
traction — both of which do her great honour. | Scene, apparently by one of the audience in the 
On the stage the acting of Miss E. Tree, well | boxes, but in reality by Mr. Mitchell, playing 
seconded by Cooper, Brindal, and Mrs. Humby, | the part of Buggins—was produced here, but 
did the rest; and Reflection was justly suc-| did not seem to hit the taste of the public. On 
cessful, even in a large theatre. the first night or two, numbers of people were 
SS eee absolutely deceived by the natural acting of this 
ADELPHI. clever performer ; and loud cries of ‘* turn him 


On Monday one of the greatest, and, we are| Ut” was at any rate a new kind of genuine 
glad to add, most successful, efforts ever at- though unconscious applause. Still, the thing 
tempted at the Adelphi, or any other minor|4id not improve much on acquaintance, and 
theatre, was made here in adapting Bulwer’s will probably be no more when this is read. 
Last Days of Pompeii for dramatic representa- On Tuesday a mythological and musical bur. 
tion. ‘To Mr. Buckstone is due the credit of the | Jetta, called the Twelve Months, by Mr. A’Bec. 
arrangement ; but it is to the excellent acting, | Ket, the successful author of the Frolics of the 
the brilliant dances, the magnificent costume, Fairies, was brought forward under brighter 
and the admirable machinery and scenery, that |®USpices. Croaker, a farmer (Williams), dis- 
the drama owes its triumphant popularity. As| Contented with the unseasonableness of the 
the novel has been or is in every hand, we need weather, petitions Nature (Mrs. Nesbitt) to 
not detail the story, of which Mr. Buckstone Jet him have the command of the months him. 
has so judiciously availed himself. Mrs. Honey self. The consequences may readily be fore. 
is the beautiful Jone, Miss Daly the fair and|Seen- He cannot manage them better than 
haughty Julia, and Mrs. Keeley the blind and Nature, and all goes worse —. He 
interesting Nydia. Yates himself is the Egyp-|Pt@ys that they may be taken back again, and 
tian Arbaces, Hemming Glaucus, Wilkinson the curtain drops on this natural conclusion. 
Burbo, J. Reeve his lovely partner Mrs. B.,| The principal months were personated, one 
and O. Smith a Witch of Vesuvius, the tool of |0f them only being female, by Mrs. Waylett 
the savage-hearted Arbaces. The weight of the (M ay), while masculine April was represented 
serious acting lies upon Yates and Mrs. Keeley, | by Miss P. Horton, drunken October by Mit. 
and both are admirable. ‘The relentless disre. | Chell, cold December by Chippendale, February 
gard of life, when opposed to his love or am- by Oxberry, &c., and the last day of May by 
bition, is finely given by the former; and for | the infant Booth, who used to amuse us so 
natural pathos, nothing can surpass the sight. | uch as the Major of the Band in the F'rolics 
less but devoted attachment of the latter. Her | 9 the Fairies. ‘This tiny creature was equally 
fixed eyes, and the expressive workings of her ludicrous in her new character. Miss Forster 
other features, as love, or grief, or fear agitate | W48 the farmer’s wife; and May had a . of 
them, belong to the highest order of the mi-| Very pretty nymphs in Miss Mordaunt, Miss 
metic art; and all her motions, especially when | Willmott, Miss Massano, Miss Josephiue, ~ 
she crawls feeling along the dungeon-walls, are | The dialogue is powdered with many fancifu 
true to the closest study of nature. We have | PUS and witticisms ; and the music, both se- 
never seen blindness, except by one superlative | lected and two or three original ballads, by 
French actress, so touchingly personated. Her | 





Mr. A. Lee, is extremely pleasing. Appro- 
song, from Mr. Bulwer’s work, is exquisite, |PTiate scenery and costume contribute to the 
In the comic parts Reeve, as usual, is superb. feu effect ; and from the well-deserved ap- 
His cudgelling his (i. e. her) husband, is rich in | Plause of the first night, we should poe 
humour, and his appearance in the arena a very that the Twelve Months are likely to run their 
laughable relief to that barbarous spectacle. full time as ornamental to a minor theatre. 
And how well it is managed! The fights of the 
gladiators, the wild beasts ready to devour their SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
victims, the spectators applauding or hooting the FLOWER SHOW. 
miserable combatants, and the dénowement of | THE Metropolitan Society of Florists and Ama- 
the fatal eruption of Vesuvius, are got up with teurs’ grand winter show of flowers and flower- 
prodigious effect. In short, the Adelphi, after | ing plants took place at the Crown and Anchor 
all its achievements, has excelled itself; and | Tavern on Wednesday. The different collec- 
until it is seen, we could hardly hope to be | tions were, if possible, superior to those of last 
believed if we tried to describe what is accom-| year; and from among the great variety we 
plished on this comparatively limited stage.| select a few which particularly attracted our 
The house is literally crammed every night ; | attention. 
and the Unfinished Gentleman finishes the en-| Cactus (Melo cactus). A superb specimen of 
tertainments with an éclat that may be heard | this exotic was exhibited in Collection 22; 
far on the outside of the walls. and we also observed several fine flowering 

epee geraniums in Collection 5, reared by Mr. 
OLYMPIC. Chandler, who gained the third prize. 

ANOTHER novelty was produced here on} A beautiful collection of the blossoms of the 
Thursday, a burletta, called St. Mark's Eve, | heart’s-ease, grown by Mr. Mountjoy of Ealing, 
and is to be repeated every night—a tolerable | gained a prize of the second class: some of the 
sign of its lucky “ star.” blossoms were the largest we ever saw. 

Messrs. Adams and Durham, of Chelsea, bad 

VICTORIA. several handsome plants of Amaryllis in Col- 
Jacob Faithful has also been dramatised at this | lections 11 and 12.—There were many other 
theatre, and has been more successful than| specimens: in fact, the whole exhibition de- 

















elsewhere, exactly in the ratio of its superior] serves our highest commendation. It is always 
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atreat to be among flowers ; but in December! for instruction in the most useful living lan- 


to enter a room the air of which is fragrant 
with their many scents, is a still greater en- 
joyment. Heaths, Camellas, and Chrysanthe- 
mums, contributed largely to this effect. 

There were several splendid paintings of 
flowers by Mrs. Withers and Mr. Wakeling. 
A group by the former gained a silver cup, 
and was a brilliant as well as natural produc. 
tion. A flower called the Desdemona, painted 
by the latter, was likewise extremely well exe- 
cuted, and gained a prize. 

In the evening the room was illuminated, 
and presented a very pleasing sight. An ex- 
cellent band was in attendance ; and altogether 
it was one of the most interesting exhibitions 
we ever attended. 

On Thursday evening the annual dinner 
also took place at the Crown and Anchor, 
G. Glenny, Esq. in the chair, when it was an- 
nounced that, in addition to her Majesty, the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria had 
become patronesses of the institution. It was 
further observed that the Society, though but of 
few years’ standing, was in a most prosperous 
state; and that, while it had always favoured 
and courted open and honourable competition, 
it had received the most encouraging assistance 
from professional floriculturists, as well as the 
public in general. The greatest satisfaction 
was expressed at the present condition and 
future prospects of the Society ; and the convi- 
viality of the evening, assisted by the musical 
exertions of Messrs. Robinson, Collier, Hudson, 
and others, was kept up till a late hour. 








VARIETIES. 


The King of the Chimneys.—At Runcorn 
the chimney to a soap manufactory has been 
erected, which is 72 feet higher than the famed 
monument; which, though lately gilt, may 
now go and hide its diminished head. Trade 
in this country has a fit emblem here—depend 
upon it, the factory will overtop the proudest 
Corinthian column and the highest church 
steeple. 

A Map of the Moon is announced in Ger- 
man-y upon so large a scale as to cost twenty- 
five shillings. 

December 18.—A common fly, in full vigour, 
is at this late season of the year resting upon 
our writing-table. 

Tribute to the Landers.—At a meeting of 
the committee for superintending the erection 
of a column at Truro, the week before last, it 
was resolved that the height of the proposed 
column be increased from 56 feet, as first in- 
tended, to 71 feet, with a proportionate increase 
in size of the base and shaft. If, as intended. 
a figure of nine feet in height is placed on the 
column, the total elevation will be 80 feet. 
It was resolved that the first cut and squared 
stone shall be laid on the first of March, with 
masonic honours: it is to be completed by the 
first of July next.—Plymouth Herald. 

Inducements.—One can hardly glance over 
the newspaper advertisements without find- 
ing some amusing matter. In the Times of 
Wednesday we observed a curious inducement 
offered by “ a respectable woman, who has /ost 
several of her own children,” to “ receive a 
child from the birth for a moderate remu- 
heration !”’ _ 

A Booksellers’ Assistant Society has recently 
been formed at Leipsic, the objects of which 
are stated to be the promotion, after the labours 
of the day, of friendly intercourse and improve- 
ment, by means of a library, lectures, and a 
Teading-room. (Classes are also to be formed 


guages, and the lectures are to embrace the 
various arts connected with bookselling, such 


as type-founding, printing, book-binding, paper- | P# 


making, copper and wood-engraving, lithogra- 
phy, &c.—[ This statement, in the last Foreign 
Quarterly Review, reminds us that several years 
ago a plan of the same kind, including a Savings 
Provision for members in sickness or old age, 
was contemplated in London. Such a design 
would be well worthy of attention.—Ed. L. G.] 

Draper’s Scientific Conversation Cards. — 
Fifty-two philosophical questions have their 
answers on so many cards, and the players 
having given their thoughts on any question, 
the right answer is produced. Some of these we 
think are not quite sure to be settled in the 
sciences to which they belong; but the gene. 
ral tendency of the game is instructive. The 
questions 37, 38 appear misplaced. 

Miss Martineau.—The arrival of this lady 
has produced a very lively sensation in our 
country. We are enabled to state some parti- 
culars of her intended movements, which will 
be interesting to our readers. It is known 
that Miss Martineau was first brought into 
notice by her extraordinary talent in attract- 
ing the attention of the distinguished Lord 
Brougham. Her powerful masculine style, so 
well adapted to the grave and complex subjects 
of political economy, which she has treated with 
so much ability, has given her a high rank 
among the writers of the age. She will pass 
a part of the winter at Washington, where 
she will have a rich treat for her graphic talent 
of delineation, and will be herself a lion. She 
will also visit New Orleans, and thence return 
by the Mississippi through the Western States 
to New York, so as to be in Boston next sum- 
mer. We doubt not our countrymen, as well 
as the citizens at large, will treat her with every 
hospitality. In the matter of pauperism and 
human misery, she will find, as we imagine 
and hope, but few materials analogous to those 
of her own country upon which she has dis. 
coursed with so much pathos and eloquence.— 
New York Booksellers’ Advertiser. 

A Successful Appeal.—Bell, a Scotch book- 
seller in Philadelphia, who flourished during 
the revolutionary war, published a number of 
pamphlets, and some books, which he sold at 
exorbitant prices. A person came into his 
store one day, and asked for a pamphlet of less 
than one hundred pages, for which Bell asked 
a hard dollar; whereas a hard half a dollar 
would have been its full value. The person 
was surprised at the exorbitant demand, to 
which he made some objection. Bell took the 
pamphlet from the counter, and was about to 
place it on the shelf, saying, with a pompous 
and significant air, ‘* Sir, this book was made 
for gentlemen.” This tickled the vanity of the 
purchaser, who, not to lose his claim to that 
proud title, threw down the dollar and took up 
the pamphlet.—Jbid. 

J. Fennimore Cooper has lately purchased 
an estate formerly belonging to his father, the 
*« Judge Templeton” of the Pioneers. It is a 
venerable mansion, somewhat in decay.—Jbid. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

A Narrative of the first Prussian Voyage round the 
World, during the years 1830, 1, 2, by Capt. Wendt, of the 
Louise, has been published at Berlin, in two quarto 
volumes, 

M. Von Hammen is engaged in passing through the 
piess, in Livraisons, a second edition of his History of the 
Ottoman Empire, with additions and improvements. We 
— always thought this work worthy of an English 


SS. 
A French translation of our countryman Lieut. Burnes’ 
excellent Travels is announced in Paris, with Notes by 








the celebrated osientalist KJaproth. 





A Complete Bohemian Dictionary, and, we have every 
reason to believe, a very important philological work, is 

romised by Dr. Jungmann. He has been employed 
upon it for thirty years; and it is to be pub! in 


rts. 

Mr. J. D. Harding announces Sketches at Home and 
Abroad, by lithograph imitations of original Sketches 
from Nature. 

Oriental Literature.—We are glad to see the works of 
Confucius (Kong-fou-tseu) and of Mencius (Meng-tseu), 
the two t Chinese philosophers, are about to appear, 
by M. M. G. Pallthier, with a translation opposite the 
original Chinese. 

Literary Cossack.—Prince Protajon, the Hetman of the 
Cossacks, the successor of our old friend Platoff, has 
translated the Poems of Parny into the Calmuc language. 

Northern Literature.—Since the year 1792 no new vo- 
lume of the Scriptores Rerum Danicorum has been published 
till now, when Vol. 8 has aresenee at Copenhagen ; and 
only one other volume, with an index, is wan to com- 
plete this important work. Professor Schroeder has 
visited Paris to investigate materials for the completion 
of his collection of Swedish Historians of the middle 
ages, of which he has published three folio volumes. 

In the Press. 

A New Dictionary of the English Language, by Charles 
Richardson.—An Account of China; its Political History, 
Government, Laws, and Literature.— Memoirs of the 
Life, Character, and Writings of Sir Matthew Hale, by 
J. B. Williams, Esq. LL.D.— Annals of General Science, 
conducted by Robert D. Thomson, M.D. and to be con- 
tinued in monthly parts.—A new Annual, entitled the 
Edinburgh University Souvenir. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Treatise on the Manufacture, Nature, &c. of the Gun, 
by William Greener, 8vo. 15s. bds.—An er ow J into the 

ature and Causes of Lateral Deformity of the Spine, by 
E. W. Duffin, M.D. 2d edition, 8vo. 8s. cloth.— The 
Almack’s Manual, 48mo. 1s. sewed.—Romance of History, 
Spain, Vol. 11. 12mo. 6s. cloth. — Recollections of Mira- 
beau, by Etienne Dumont, 3d edition, 8vo. reduced to 
10s. 6d. bds.—Lodge’s Peerage for 1835, t 8vo. 16s. 
cloth.— German for Beginners, by W. Wettich, of the 
London University, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Marston; a novel, 
3 vols. post 8vo. Il. 11s. 6d. bds.—The Mother’s Book, by 
Mrs. Child, revised for English Parents and Teachers, 
12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth.— The Prophetic Discourse on the 
Mount of Olives illustrated, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. — Rev. 
Chas. Lawson’s Sermons at Foundling Hospital, London, 
8vo. 12s. cloth.— Francis Lever, or the Young Mechanic, 
with Engravings, sqr. 4s. half-bd.— Le Nouveau Tresor, 
by M. E** S***, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. — Elementary Essay 
on the Computation of Logarithms, by Professor Young, 
12mo. 5s. cloth.—The Girl’s Book of Sports, square, 4s.6d. 
bds.—A Greek Grammar for the New Testament, 8vo. 
4s. 6d. cloth.—The Gospel of St. John, Greek, Latin, and 
English, Interlinear and Notes, 8vo. 6s. cloth.—The Tri- 
glott Evangelists, Interlinear, 8vo. with the Grammar, 
1. 11s. 6d. cloth; or without the Grammar, 11. 8s. cloth. 
— Three Years in the Pacific, containing Notices of 
Brazil, Chili, Peru, &c. in 1831, 32, and 33, 2 vols. &vo. 
1j. 4s. bds.—-Map of the Borough of Marylebone, 14s. plain 
sheet, cold. and varnished; cloth and roller, 1/. 10s.—Rev. 
H. J. Rose’s Hulsean Lectures, 1833, 8vo. 8s, bds, — The 
Bishop of Chester’s Exposition of Saint John, 2 vols. 
12mo. 9s. bds. — Veritas Christiana, or chief points of 
Christian Faith, selected from Eminent Divines, &c. 2s, 
bound. — East India Register, 1835, 10s. sewed.— Contri- 
butions to the Botany of India, by Robt. Wight, 8vo, 
7s. 6d. bds.— Hyacinthe, or the Contrast, by the Authoress 
of ** Alice Seymour,” fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. — Geo. Cruik- 
shank’s Sketch-Book, oblong folio, Vol. I. plain, 15s. 
cloth ; cold. 1/. 1s. cloth. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«> In a recent Gazette we intimated that if, by any 
—- chance, our readers should not see a very early, 
if not the earliest possible, notice of a new work of po- 
pular interest in our columns, they might be pretty sure 
that the publishers had no very sanguine opinion of its 
merits, and consequently kept it out of our sight so long 
as to give it a brief start unladen with animadversion. 
This explanatory hint we now repeat, because we have 
this wok seen works in private circulation which, in the 
usual course of such matters, would have nm in our 
hands also, but for the above reason. We would wager 
twenty to one, on this fact alone, that they were worth 
little or nothing. 

The Biblical Keepsake, in its book form, deserves all 
we said of it under the Fine Arts, in our No. 930. 

We have to thank our anonymous correspondents who 
write to us touching the interior of the theatres; but we 
do not wish to entertain the subject. 

F.’s verses are spoilt by at least one inadmissible rhyme 
—** reflect.” 

C.’s lines declined. 

The ‘* Stanzas” are not inserted; for, though very 
feeling, they have not that originality which we most 
desire for the small space we can allot to such pro- 
ductions. 

Reviews of the Life of Linacre, History of Evesham, 
Hyacinthe, and other novelties, in our next; they arrived 
too late for this No. 

To the authors of several poetical works, who have 
written to remind us of them, we beg to state that it is 








our intention to bring up our lee-way as fast as possible, 
** with a wet sail.” - ’ r 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


DEDICATED TO THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Shortly will be published 
HE CRUC FIXION. 
By JOHN MARTIN. 

In this magnificent Engraving, the Ground plan of which is 
taken from unquestionable authority, and may be relied on as 
te daa correct, the e Artist has realised the description given 
us Joseph f this p of Judea, once the admiration 
of the World, and has created a sublime interest in the scene by 
seizing that awful moment when — ‘‘a pall of darkness veils the 
land of Palestine "—our Saviour dies. 

Size 28 Inches by 18}.—A Companion Size to “ Belshazzar's 
Feast.” Price, unlettered Proofs, Ten Guineas; lettered Proofs, 
Five Guineas; Prints, Two and a half Guineas, 

F. G. Moon, Printseller to the King, 20 Threadneedle Street. 


Just out, 
HE COMIC ALMANAC; 
with Twelve Cuts at the Months, 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Also, “an ‘lieroglyphic, adapted to the Times,” and sundry 
humorows’/ ‘gacttes on Wood, by other Artists. Price 2s. 6d. 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street. 

Who has also published the following very Leones correct, 

and beautiful Almanacs, for 1835 

1. Tilt’s “Hat Almanac ; compeising a com- 
a Calendar in the circle ofa hat crown, printed in blue ink. 

rice One Penny. 5 ee 

2. The-Paragon Almanac ; comprised within 
an Engraving of a beautiful Gothic eruetare, in blue ink on 
tinted paper, demy 4to. Suitable for Letter-cases and Blotting 
Books. Price One Penny. 

The same, handsomely mounted, for hanging up, price Sixpence. 

3. Tilt’s Red and Black Almanac; with a 
beautiful Woodcut, by Thurston, royal quarto. Price Three- 
pence. 

4. Tilt’s Celestial Almanac, for Letter-cases 
~ Ladies’ Albums. Price One Penny. 

Tilt’s Sunday Almanac ; a Companion to 

the aig Kook, containing the Leosens for every Sunday in the 

ear, Price Two- -pence in Enamel and Gold, or One Penny in 
lue ink. 

6. The National Almanac, beautifully print- 
ed in Colours, within an imitation of a carved frame border, on a 
whole sheet of foolscap, Price Three-pence, comprising, besides 
the Calendar, all the other useful information of an Almanac. 

*,* The Country Trade will find all the above extremely sale- 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


« THE OLD SAILOR” AGAIN, 
With Seventeen Illustrations, by George Cruikshank, 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. bound in true 
N S83 
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a series of Naval Tales and Sketches to please all hands, 
from the swabs on the shoulders down to the swabs in the head. 
By the OLD SAILOR, 
Author of “* Greenwich Hospital.” 
** We congratulate the lovers of wit, and the admirers of our 
British Tars, and the literary c Ith, with the 
of a volume that will tend, as did the songs of Dibdin, to foster 
that indomitable spirit among our seamen that has borne Eng- 
land triumphant through a sea of dangers, over which no other 
nation could have triumphed but England, nor England without 
her unconquerable navy.""—Metropolitan Magazine. 
ondon: Effingham Wilson, 88 Royal Exchange. 





COMPLETION OF CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS, 
in Eight Yom —- to SCOTT i a BYRON’S. 
s. f.cap 8vo 5s. 
HE POETICA L WORKS ‘of the REV. 
GEORGE CRABBE, with his LETTERS and JOUR- 
NALS, and his LIFE by his SON. 

Sir Walter Scott says of Crabbe’s poems, ‘‘ I have a set for my 
cabin at Abbotsford as well asintown. The clearness and accu- 
racy of his painting, whether natural or moral, renders, I have 
often remarked, his poetry generally delightful to those whose 
youth might make them insensible to the other beauties with 
which it abounds.”—Sir Waller Scott, 

Jenn dehasinade ccbsamcnes Street. 


RASER’S “MAGAZ ZINE. Vol. X. is now 


completed, price, in cloth, 16s. 6d. 
On the Ist of January, 1835, will be published, 

No. LXI. commencing a new Volume; those, 
therefore, who may feel desirous of subscribing are requested to 
forward (with as little delay as possible) their names and addresses 
to Mr. Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London, 

The Subscription is Half-a-Crown Monthly. 
ag meen AS hye ag 
+. price 3¢ 
HE CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. 
By J. DISRAELI, Esq. 

« That most interesting and researching writer, Disraeli, whose 
works in general I have read a than perhaps those of any 
English author whatever.”—Byr 

Edward eae "Dover Street. 
EN TERTAINMEN T FOR “ALL ¢ CLASSES \e 
Neatly bound and SE Py 6s. with Two Engravings, 
x 
E R T HED 
‘Translated = Mansoni’s celebrated “ I Promessi Sposi.” 
ming the new Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 

This popular series now embraces the best productions of Beck- 
ford, Bulwer, Miss Austen, Banim, Cooper, Madame de Staél, 
Galt, Grattan, Godwin, Theodere Hook, the Misses Lee, ke. 
Any volume may be had P iy» price ‘6s. g ly 
an entire novel. 

Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
To be had of all respectable Booksellers. 

















NEW WORKS. 
Just published y! Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
(Successor to Henry Colburn). 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


H E PR NCES S& 


By the Author of * Florence Macarthy,” &c. 


II. 

Three Years in the Pacific, 
Comprising Notices of Brazil, Chili, Bolivia, Peru, &c. 
In i831, 32, 33, and 34. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

By an Officer in the United States’ Navy. 
Ill, 
Francesca Carrara. 


By 
Author of the + Yrprovvisatrice. ” $8 vols. 
wal + me with a pencil of admirable delicacy.” — Morning 


Travels in the United States and Canada, 
In 1832, 33, and 34. 
By C. D. Arfwedson, Esq. 
“A oniiptihennes survey of the United Sates, which will be 
read with both pleasure and er "—Literary Gazette. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. 
By the Author of «« Eugene Aram.” 3 vols. 
«The most masterly production we have read for years.” — 
Examiner. 


By order of the Beliish Government. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 


A Voyage of Discovery to the South 


Atlantic Ocean, 
Performed in H. M. S. Chanticleer, 
In 1829, 30, and31. Under the — of 
Capt. Henry — R.N. F.R.S 


Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Singapore, Pedir Coast, and China; 
In 1832, 33, and 34. In 2 vols. whe ote Plates. 
George Bennett, Esq. F : 
“ A very entertaining and valuable wich." —ateraing Chronicle. 
VIII. 
Travels and Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
By the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell. 
British Chaplain at Smyrna. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
“A book of p and fl ig interest.” — Asiatic 
Journal. 





Also, just ready, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Unfortunate Man. 
By Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. 
Author of the “ Life of a Sailor.” 


Il. 
Oriental Memoirs, 
Comprising a Narrative of Seventeen Years’ Residence 
in India. 
By James Forbes, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo0. 
Edited by his Daughter, the Countess de Montalembert. 
*.,* Also, a 4to. Volume of Illustrations to the above work, 
consisting of 71 Views and Subjects of Natural History, many of 
them beautifully. coloured. 





Price 12s. cl oth 
SE RMONS delivered in the Chapel of the 
Fomine Hospital, London. ~ 
he Rev. CHARLES LAWSON, M.A 
OF St. x1. 3s College, Cambridge, and Morning Preacher 
at the Foundling Hospital. 
London: John W. Parker West Strand. 


~ CHRISTMAS ee ted oe EDGEWORTH, _ 


ARRY OWEN; or, the SNOW 

WOMAN, and POOR BOB the CHIMNEY SWEEP- 

EK. With Woodcuts, | vol. Printed to correspond with « Early 
Lessons.” 28. 6d. 


Il. 

Bertha’s Journal during a visit to her Uncle ; 
comprising a variety of interesting information for Young Persens. 
Arranged for every Day in the Year, A new edition, 3 vols. 
small 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound. 


The History of the ‘late War, with Sketches 
of Napoleon, Nelson, and W ellington, in the Style of “ Stories 
for Children.” 1 vol. half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


Iv. 
Gospel Stories. An Attempt to render the 


Chief Events of the Life of our Saviour intelligible and profitable 
to Young Childern. A new edition, half-bound, 3s, 6d. 


Vv. 
Stories for Children from the History of 
England. Eleventh Edition, half-bound, 3s. 
VI. 
Hymns, written and adapted to the Weekly 


Church Service of the Year. By Bishop Heber. Fifth edition. 
In a pocket volume, 2s. 6d, 
VIL. 
The Poetical Primer, consisting of Short 
Extracts from Ancient and Modern Authors, selected and 


arranged Progressively for the Use of Children. By Mrs. Law- 
rence. 3d edition, 18mo. 3s. 


VIII, 
Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 
1. England. 5th and cheaper edition, 2 vols. 


2. "France. A 3d edition, 2 vols. 16s. 


3. Spain. On the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s 
Histories of — and France. By Maria Callcot, 2 vols. 16s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


12s. bd 


In 1 thick vol. fifth edition, price 15s. 


ODERN DOM et MEDICINE; 


a Popular Treatise, exhibi » Causes, 
and. most oper Treatment of Diuease with a ” copious 
M 








of 

Childrens Ke. "The whole forming a — rehensive Me 

Guide for the Claret ae and fava rd ical 
-J.GRAHAM, M. D. "hte. 

“It is very far Above the celebrated Buchan’ 's; and we shall 
preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to which we can 
refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of being benefited 
|. by its wisdom.” —Literary Chronicle. 

** In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, and is incomparably superior to 
every similar work in our language.”— Wesleyan Magazine, 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review. 

*‘It is one of the very best and most useful books published in 

modern times.”— Month/y Olio. 

««The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so mmutely described, that mistake is scarcely pos. 
sible.”—Bristol Journal, March 

** We are enabled to bear testimony to the great usefulness of 
this volume.”—Ezeter Post, March 28, 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 

ondon. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by an same Author, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 
° * * 

2. On the Diseases of Females ; a ‘Treatise 
illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous instructive Cases. including the Diseases and 
Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed as a 
Companion to the Author's a Modern Domestic Medicine.” 
Containing an Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treat. 
ment of Lpilepsy. 

** It is an admirable performance, and should ns a * go in 
every family establishment.”—Bath Herald, 34 May, 

** A most desirable acquisition. thoes nae, ‘od Tune. 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
EMOIR of the COURT and CHARAC- 
TER of CHARLES the FIRST. 
By LUCY AIKIN. 
2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2d edition, 28s. 


Il, 
Life of Frederic the Great, King of Prussia, 
By Lord Dover. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 2d edition, 28s. 


III. 
Memoir and Correspondence of Sir J. E. Smith, 
ate President of the Linnwan Society, &c. 
Edited by Lady Smith. 2 vols. Portrait, &c, 3is. 6d, 


Life and Death of lav Edward Fitzgerald. 


By Thomas Moore, Esq. 2 1. Portrait, 3d edition, 21s. 


Annual Biography and Obituary. 
Vols. I. to yy 15s. each. 


History of Charlemagne. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. 8vo. Portrait, 16s. 


Life and Pontificate of Gregory VII. 


By Sir R. Greisley, Bart. F.S.A. 8vo. 128. 


VII. 
Political Life of the Right Hon. G. Canning, 
From 1822 to on Death. 
By his Private Secretary, A. G. Stapleton, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. 2d a 38s, 


Military Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington. 
By Major M. — 2 vols. 10s. 


Memoir of the Life, Writings, &c. of James 
Currie, M.D. of Liverpool, 
Edited by his Son, W. W. Currie. 2 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 28s. 


XI. 
Life and Reign of George IV. 


By William Wallace, Esq. 3 vols. 15s. 


XII. 
Biographical Memoirs of Baron Cuvier. 
By Mrs. Lee, formerly Mrs. Bowdich. 8vo. Portrait, 12% 


XIII. 
Lives of English Female Worthies. 
By Mrs. John Sandford. F.cap 8vo. 6s, 6d. 


XIV. 
Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell, 
ss the time of the Norman Conquest. 
y J. H. Wiffen, M.R.S.L. &c. 
2 vols. 8v0, peat and Portraits, 2/. 2s. cloth; royal 8vo. (India 
Proofs), with the First Race of Ancestry, &c. 3/, 13s. 6d. 








“éth h edition, carefally revised bop ee with Engravings, 


COMPENDIU M of MECHANICS 3 or, 


Text-Book for Engineers, Millwrights, Machine- makers, 
Founders, Smiths, &c. Containing practical rules connected 
with the steam-engine, water-wheel, pump, and mechanics in 
general; also examples for each rule, calculated in decimal arith- 
metic, which renders this treatise particularly adapted for the 
use of operative mechanics. 

By ROBERT BRUNTON. 

“A recent little work, published at Glasgow, which is so re 
plete with useful information, that no working mechanic should 
be without it.”~—Library of Useful Knowledge. 

Jobn a Glasgow ; and Whittaker and Co 





Ave Maria Lane, London, 
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R. LODGE’S PEERAGE, 

the new edition, for 1835, corrected througheut, from 

the personal OT ae aaa price 16s. bound, 
Y ADY, 


and may be had ofthe Publishers, Messrs. Saunders and Otley, 
Conduit Street; or of the Booksellers in Town and Country. 





OL. XXIV. of the MIRROR, with a Steel- 

plate Portrait of Allan Cunningham, Esq., upwards of 

70 Engravings, and 480 closely printed pages, price 5s. 6d., on 
December 31. 

#,* Twelve Engravings, with copious descriptions of the late 
Houses of Parliament and Antiquities at W i re in- 
cluded in this volume. Ss a 

Part 160, completing the Volume, will be 
ready on the same day. 
Vols. 1 to 24 may be purchased separately. 
London: John Limbird, 143 Strand. 








COMPLETION OF BURNS’S WORKS. 
Now ready, price 5s. 


HE EIGHTH VOLUME of the LIFE 
and WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

This volume (which completes the work) consists of the ori- 
ginal Border Tour of Burns—His Highland Tour—Remarks on 
Scottish Song—The Ayrshire Ballads—The Poet's Common-Place 
Book—Burns’s Assignment of his Works—The Glossary, &c. 
The embellishments consist of the Pier of Leith, by Wm. Miller; 

and the Town and Harbour of Ayr, by E. Goodall. 

The Profile and Seal, and a Fac-simile of one of the Poet’s 
sweetest productions, are added to the attractions of this beauti- 
ful volume. 

Sets will be immediately prepared in every variety of elegant 
binding, and it is p i a more appropri bri ani 
New Year’s present has seldom been offered to the public. 

James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place; and to be had 

of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 








In 8vo. 14s, the Second Volume of the 
GACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 


d, in a Series of Letters to a 





Son. 
By SHARON TURNER, F.S.A. R.A.S.L. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be ha 


d, 
The 5th edition of the First Vol. 8vo. 14s. 


NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 
Albemarle Street, 
PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK of the 
late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. 
2 vols. f.cap 8vo0. 


II. 
Journal of a Residence in America. 
By Mrs. Butler (Late Miss Fanny Kemble). 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
A History of Architecture. 
Illustrated by upwards of Ninety Engravings by Moses, Shaw, 
Le Keux, and So from Drawings made by the Author, 
Royal 8vo. nage 
By the late Thomas Hope, Esq., Author of “ Anastasius. 


IV. 
A General View of Egypt, and the Topo- 
raphy of Thebes, made during a Residence of more than Twelve 
Years in Egypt and among the Ruins of Thebes. With Illus- 


trations. 8vo. 
By J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. 
V. 
A Visit to Iceland, in the Summer of 1834. 


With numerous Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 
By John Barrow, jun., ae of «Excursions to the North of 
rope.” 


VI. 
The Sacred Scriptures Illustrated from the 
Customs, Manners, Rites, Sup i Traditi Forms of 
Speech, Climate, Works of Art, and Literature, of the Hindoos, 
by Observations made during a Residence in the East of nearly 
Fourteen Years. 8vo. 
By the Rev. Joseph Roberts, jun. 

Extract from the Rev. Hartwell Horne’s ‘Introduction to the 
Scriptures :"— ‘ 

“The writer of these pages feels justified in recommending 
Mr. Roberts's ¢ Illustrations,’ as supplying an important deside- 
ratum in biblical literature. They furnish to very many difficult 
or obscure passages of the Bible satisfactory explanations, which 
are not more original than they are entertaining and instructive 





VII, 
On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 
A new edition, most carefully revised, particularly with the view 
of simplifying the work, and rendering it intelligible to unscien- 
tific readers, with numerous illustrative w cuts. F.cap 8vo. 
Mary Somerville. 

~ The general reader, before he enters upon Sir John Herschel’s 
‘ Treatise on Astronomy,’ should prepare his thoughts for the 
tone of elevation which it requires, by reading Mrs. Somerville’s 
delightful volume on the ¢ Connexion of the Physical Sciences.’ 
The style of this astonishing production is so clear and unaf- 
fected, and conveys, with so much simplicity, so great a mass of 
profound knowledge, that it should be placed in the hands of 
every youth the moment he has mastered the general rudiments 
of education.”—Quarterly Review. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Just published, 


W | oe ~ a' 2 € &. 
By the Author of “ Cavendish.” 


n 3 vols. post 8vo. 3is. Gd, 
To which is appended, the whole of the Correspondence and 
tement relative to Captain Marryatt. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place, and to be had of 
ers and at every Library in the Kingdom, 


In 4to. with Twenty-nine Plates, price 2/. 2s. 


HE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSAC. 
TIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON, for the 

Year 1834, Part 11. containing the following Papers :— 

r. Snow Harris, on some Elementary Laws of Electricit 
—2. Prof. Hamilton on a general Method in Dynamics—3. Mr. 
Barlow on the Laws which govern the Motion of Steam Vessels, 
deduced from Experiments—4. Mr. Owen on the Generation of 
the ere Animals, and the Impregnated Uterus of the Kan- 
garoo—5. Mr. Lister on the Structure and Functions of Tabular 
and Cellular Polypi, and of Acidie—6. Mr. Newport on the Ner- 
vous System of the Sphinx ligustri, Linn. (Part 11.)—7. Prof. 
Faraday’s Eighth Series of Experimental Researches in Electri- 
city—8. Sir Charles Bell on the Functions of some Parts of the 
Brain, and on the Relations between the Brain and Nerves of 
Motion and Sensation—9. Prof, Powell on the repulsive Power 
of Heat—10. Mr. Ivory on the Equilibrium of a Mass of Homo- 
——_ Fluid at liberty—i1. Dr. Davy’s Observations on the 
orpedo—i2. Dr. Davy on the Air disengaged from the Site of 
the recent Volcano in the Mediterranean—i3. Mr. Owen on the 
Ova of the Ornithorhynchus paradoxus—i4. Mr. Palmer on the 
Motions of Shingle Beaches—15. Dr. Ure’s Analysis of the Moira 
Brine Spring near Ashby-de-la-Zouch—16. Prof. Wheatstone'’s 
Experiments for Measuring the Velocity of Electricity and the 
Duration of Electric Light— Meteorological! Journal, Jan. to 
June, 1834, 
Printed by Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


~NEW VOLUME OF THE “LITTLE LIBRARY.” — 
RANCIS LEVER; or, the Young 


Mechanic. Being Incidents and Lectures, explanatory 
of the First Principles of Mechanics, with some Account of the 
most celebrated Engines, ancient and modern. With Six Steel, 
and upwards of Thirty Wood Engravings, price 4s. 

Extract from Contents.—Principles in Mechanics Illustrated— 
The Balanced Plank—Frank’s Mili— The Dutch Clock—The 
Jack of all! Trades—Shoring up the Old House—The Jack—Ad- 
vantages of Arithmetic and Geometry—Means of Conveying Wa- 
ter—Operations of the Ancients—Pyramids of Egypt—Lake Mee- 
ris—Works of the Egyptians—Babylon—Works of Antiquity— 
The Great Wall of China—Aqueducts—W orks of the Greeks and 
Romans—Machines of the Ancients—Archimedes—The Batter- 
ing Ram—The Balista—Catapulta and Scorpion—Perpetual Mo- 
tion; Frank’s Contrivances to produce it—Orfyreus’s Wheel— 
What is Matter ?—Properties, Divisibility, &c. of Matter—At- 
traction and Cohesion—Attraction of Gravity, &c.—Lecture on 
the Mechanical Powers—The Lever—The Pulley—Combinations 
of Pulleys—The Whee! and Axle—The Timber Jack—The In- 
clined Plane—The Wedge—The Screw—Powers and Effects of 
Machinery, &c.—Lecture on Machines—Mills— Power of the 
Wind—Water-Wheels—Corn-Mills— Millstones— Machines for 
Raising Water—Archimedes’ Screw—The Tympanum—Persian 
Wheel—Chain Pump—Sucking Pump—Forcing Pump—The 
Loom — The Printing Press, &c.— Lecture on Horology—The 
Heavenly Bodies as Time Measures—Sun Dials—Water Clocks— 
Wheel Clocks—Ancient Clocks—Raising of Weights by Wheels 
—Pendulum Clocks—The Clock of Strasburg—Watches; Con- 
struction of, &c.—Lecture on the Steam-Engine—Invention of 
Steam Engines—James Watt—The Structure of the Steam-En- 
gine, &c. &c. 

John Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Charchyard. 


«* The World ned Con i Lexicon.”—E£din. Rev. 
Parts I. to XVI. at 2s. Gd. and half-vols. I. to 1V. at Lis., illus- 
trated by numerous Plates and Diagrams, 


HE POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA ; 


or, Conversations-Lexicon; with numerous Additions, 
and Dissertations on the Progress of Literature, Science, and the 


Fine Arts, 
By Sir D. K. SANDFORD, D.C,L. M.P. 
THOMAS THOMSON, F.R.S.L. and E., and 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 

These parts carry the work a considerable way into letter E, 
and contain a vast mass of information not to be found in any 
other work. 

« One of the best Encyclopedias ever p —Atheneum. 

“This undertaking will vindicate its title to popular, and we 
feel assured will also verify as well as vindicate it.”—Metropolitan 
Magazine. 

“In this age of utility, it is the most full and comprehensive of 
the publicati have app 1.”—Monthly Magazine. 
Glasgow : Blackie and Son; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





hliched.”’. 








SPLENDID VOLUME FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
rice 21s. elegantly bound in morocco, 


> ° 
HE BIBLICAL KEEPSAKE. This 
interesting work contains Thirty-two highly finished 
Views of the most remarkable places mentioned in the Holy 
Scriptures, made from original Sketches taken on the spot. En- 
graved by W. and E. Finden. With Descriptions of the Plates, 
arranged in the order of the Chapters in the Bible. 
By the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C. Tilt, 
Fleet Street. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Price 1/. 8s. in boards, and 1/. 108. in silk, illustrated by 72 
Vignettes, in the same manner as “¢ Italy,” 

x x 
E M Ss. 
By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Comprising the “ Pleasures of Memory,” “* Human Life,” &c. 
T. Cadell, Strand; and E. Moxon, Dover Street. 


2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
AKANNA, the PROPHET CHIEF. 
TAIN. 


“« One of the most interesting and graphic romances that it has 
been our lot to read for many a year.”— Atheneum, 
“ This work abounds in interest, and is written in a style of 
great vigour and elegance.”—Sunday Times. 
London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane; 
and to be had at all Libraries. 


In } vol. small 8vo. 5s. boards, 


HE FROGS and their KING; or, the 


PEOPLE and their RULERS. A Moral Analysis of 
Men and Manners, adapted to the Nineteenth Century. 
By IGNOTUS COAXUS. 
“ Croak! croak! croak !"—Aristoph. 
London: W. Sdwards, 12 Ave Maria Lane ; and Currie and 





Bowmar, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


| 5. Letters from a late Attaché. 
| 6. Eastnor Castle. 


= In foolscap 8vo. price 8s. cloth extra, 
KETCHES of CORFU, Historical and 
Domestic; its Scenery and Natural Productions; inter- 
spersed with Legends and Traditions. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


4 
H YACIN H E; or, the Contrast. 
By the Authoress of “* Alice Seymour.” 


James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place. 


n 1 vol. small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
7 T 





In 17 vols. uniform with the works of Scott and Crabbe, 


price 5s. each, 
HE COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 
BYRON, comprising his POETRY, LETTERS, and 

JOURNALS, and his LIFE by THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
Now first collected and arranged, and illustrated with Notes, by 

Sir Walter Scott, Rev. George Croly, 

Francis Jeffrey, Mrs. Shelley, 

Professor Wilson, George Ellis, 

Sir Egerton Bridges, Thomas Campbell, 

Bishop Heber, Thomas Moore, 

J.G. Lockhart, Rev. H. Milman, 

Ugo Foscolo, &c. &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
KETCHES in PORTUGAL during the 
CIVIL WAR of 1834. 
By Captain J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S. 
42d Royal Highlanders, Author of ‘* Travels in the East,” &c. 
With Observations on the present State and future Prospects of 
Portugal. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place. 
FAMILY LIBRARY. 
In a few days, Vols. XLVIII. and XLIX. of 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY; being the 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, Vols. II. and III. 
The Fourth Volume, which completes the Work, will be pub- 
lished on the Jst of February. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold by Thomas 
Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; and may be procured by order from 
any Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


Now ready, 
The History of the Mutiny of the Bounty. 
The 2d edition. Also, 
The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. In 2 


vols. 3d edition. 


The January Number of 


HE COURT MAGAZINE 
Will contain the following :— 

1. Sketches from Real Life,! 7. Remarkable Escapes of a Pre- 
No. 1. Taken from the Ring) desti d Rogue, inued 
in Hyde Park. 8, Lines, by T. H. Bayly, Esq. 

2. Memoir of Lady Erskine. | 9. The Amateur Festival. 

8. Garland of Musicians, No. 6:|10. The Dark Water King, a 
Beethoven. | Tale of the Niger. 

4. A Bird’s Eye view of Naples. |Reviews of Books, Fine Arts, 

| &c. &e. 





The Embellishments comprise a Portrait of the Right Hon. 
Lady Erskine, engraved by Cochran, from a Painting by Ame- 
rican Stewart; Eastnor Castle, engraved by J. C. Armytage, 
from a Drawing by W. Daniell, Esq. R.A.; and 2 Coloured 
Figures of Female Costume. 

Edward Churton (late Bull and Churton), 26 Holles Street. 


On the 20th instant will be published, in half-moroeco, 
gilt edges, price 10s. 6d., 
HE COMIC KEEPSAKE for 1835. 
Edited and Illustrated with 50 Designs 
By ALFRED CROWQUILL, 
London: F. J. Mason, 444 West Strand. 





In the press, and speedily will be published by Simpkin and 
Marshall, the Last Vol. of 
ePeLANp ; an Historical Poem, dedicated 

to the Duke of Wellington. 
By JOHN WALKER ORD. 
“« Full of energy and vigour.” — Wordsworth. 














SKELETON SERMONS. 
Ist of January, with the Periodicals, Part II. price 2s, 6d. 
GUAIMABRIES of the SERMONS of the 
MOST EMINENT BRITISH DIVINES, 
y the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
Prebendary of Peterborough, and late Christian Advocate 
at Cambridge. 

This work has been undertaken more especially for the use of 
those who are unable to purchase the very voluminous originals, 
This and Part 1. complete Sherlock, and give the substance of 
Eighty-three Sermons. 

Part III. will contain Jeremy Taylor, after which will fol- 


vi— 


Beveridge Jortin Tillotson 
Barrow Charnock ewell 
Secker Hopkins Ogden 
South Hooper &c. &e. 


This work is printed in octavo, uniform with Simeon’s Skeleton 
Sermons, and continued monthly. Each Part averages 128 pages. 
“This most novel undertaking is to furnish the Clergy with 
outlines of a sermon, which they are to fill up. The mode pur- 
sued is to present the skeleton of the di only; ining 
the order, the arguments, and as it were the key-notes of the 
original. By this means, a great saving of space and money is 
effected—in a part of 128 pages we have the pith of forty-two 
sermons. The user who will take them as texts, which he is to 
expand, and compare his performance with the original, will 
assuredly profit by his labour. Judging from the specimen before 
us, the work will be carefully and skilfully done. The abridg- 
ment reads continuously, and preserves the effect of a whole.”— 
Spectator. 











Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Bireet; and sold by all Booksellers, 





o* 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 5 
SPLENDID ANNUALS 
For 1835. 


TURNER’S ANNUAL TOUR; 


Containing Twenty Views on the Seine, from Drawings by J. M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A. beautifully engraved. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE NARRATIVE BY LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
Elegantly bound, price 1/. 1s.; Proofs, royal 8vo. 2/. 2s.; India Proofs before the Letters, royal 8vo. 4/. 4s. 





«« This is indeed a beautiful, as well as valuable Annual.”—Courier. 
*¢ The two series of ‘ Wanderings by the Seine’ form a couple of volumes valuable to give, and more valuable to keep.” Spectator. 
«* One of the most delightful of the race of Annuals.”—Sunday Times. 
«¢ Taken as a whole, the volume is one of the most perfect, as a work of art, we have ever met with.”—Old England. 
‘*Mr. Turner in all his force, and Mr. Ritchie in his pleasantest mood: indeed, we consider this volume as at once the most sterling and most amusing which has 
yet been laid before the public.” —Athenaum. 


HEATH’S BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


Embellished with Nineteen highly finished Plates. 
Edited by LADY BLESSINGTON. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 
Viscount Castlereagh—The Author of “ Rookwood ’’—Thomas Moore—Lady E. S. Wortley—Barry Cornwall—Lord A. Conyngham—The 


Editor —The Author of “ Vivian Grey ”—Mrs. Shelley—Sir W. Somerville—Hon. Grantley Berkeley—James Smith—Ralph Bernal— The 
Lady Isabella St. John, &c. &c. 





PORTRAITS OF 


The Countess of Wilton, Lady E. L. Gower, Hon. Mrs. Leicester Stanhope, the late Duchess of Gordon, Mrs, Knowlys, 
Lady Georgiana Russell, &c. &c. 


Elegantly bound, 21s.; India Proofs, royal 8vo. 27. 12s. 6d. 


*« This is the queen of Annuals.”—Morning Post. 
«« Tt will be read with pleasure, and will repay its perusal.”—Scoteman. 
*¢ The moat beautiful, the most entertaining, and the most rational, of the whole family of the Annuals."=—New Monthly Magazine. 
**So many lovely faces, perhaps, were never before found in one smal] volume.”—Scotsman. 


HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL. 
By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
With Twenty-one beautifully finished Plates, ewecuted by the first Engravers, 
From Drawings by GEORGE CATTERMOLE, Esq. 


The whole of the Twenty-one Plates, in addition to illustrating Scotland, will illustrate the Tales, Romances, and 
Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 


Bound in morocco, 12. 1s. ; or royal 8vo. India Proofs, 27. 10s. 
«¢ The idea of this work is admirable—as admirable as the execution.” Literary Gazette. 


THE KEEPSAKE. 


" Embellished with Seventeen highly finished Line Engravings, executed by, and under the superintendence of Mr. CHARLES' HEATH. 


Edited by Mr. F. M. REYNOLDS. 
Price, elegantly bound in crimson silk, 1/. 1s.; royal 8vo. India Proofs, 2/. 12s. Gd. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 

Mrs. Abdy—The Hon. Grantley Berkeley, M.P.—Henry Bentinck—R. Bernal, M.P.—The Countess of Blessington—Mrs. Fairlie 
Edward: Fi —The Author of ‘ Frankenstein” — Mrs. Charles Gore— Mrs. S. C. Hall— The Lady Isabella St. John—The Lady Julia 
Lockwood — The Author of “ Miserrimus ””— Lord Morpeth — Lord Newark —Miss.Charlotte Norman—The Hon. Mrs. Norton—Miss Harriet 
ao Oe rs Somerville, Bart.—-Archdeacon Spencer— Miss Agnes Strickland—Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart.— The Lady Emmeline Stuart 

ortley; &c. &c. 











LONDON : LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMAN. 


LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, O: id Street.— Sold 
alse by J. %, 98 Royal aie oe ATY ef Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill— A. Black, Edinburgh Smith and Son, D, Robertson, and Patterson and Rutherglen, Glasgow ; and 
° Agent for A 2 O. Rich, 18 Red Lign Square, London, 


J. MOYES, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square: 





